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IS LIFE A | DREAM? 


Is life a dream, and death a sleep, and love 
The only thing immortal? Who would care 
To be received into the ambient air, 

Or traverse ether like a cloud, above 
The happy homes of mortals ? Must the soul 

Be formlessly absorbed into the infinite whole? 


No; I shall pass into the Morning Land 
As now from sleep into the light of morn; 
Live the new life of the new world, unshorn 
Of the swift brain, the executing hand, 
See the dense darkness suddenly withdrawn, 
As —= Orion’s sightless eyes discerned the 
awn. 


I shall behold it ; I shall see the utter 
Glory of sunrise heretofore unseen, 
Freshening the woodland ways with bright- 


er green, 

And calling into life all wings that flutter, 
All throats of music and ail eyes of light, 
And driving o’er the verge the intolerable 

night. 
0 virgin world! O marvelous far days! 
No more with dreams of grief doth love 
_ grow bitter, 
Nor trouble dim the lustre wont to glitter 
In happy eyes. Decay alone decays ; 
A moment-death’s dull sleep is o’er; and we 
Drink the immortal morning air, Earine. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


BY THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


HE English language which, at 
the present day, is spoken not 
only in the British Islands 
where it had its origin, but 
also in the numerous colonies 
which these islands have sent 

forth during the last two centuries and 
a half, has been justly characterized by 
one of the greatest of modern philolo- 
gists, as a language with which, “ for 
richness, good sense and terseness, no 
other modern language can bear com- 
parison.” These qualities it no doubt 
owes in a great measure to the fact of 
its being a mixed or composite language, 
drawing elements from the languages of 
the different peoples that have succes- 
sively or simultaneously occupied the soil 
of the British Islands. These peoples 
are: 1, the Kelts; 2, the Romans; 3, 
the Saxons; 4, the Scandinavians; 5, 
the Normans. 
I—THE KELTS. 


Of the four great divisions of the Aryan 
family which, on emigrating from their 
primitive seats, bent their course west- 
ward towards Europe, the earliest was 
that of the Kelts, (AeArot, Kedrat, Celte). 
This is rendered evident by the fact that 
a very large number of local names are 
still Keltic in districts which have long 
since been occupied by other races. 
Driven onward by the succeeding waves 
of the Romano-Hellenic, Slavic, and 
Teutonic peoples, the Kelts appear at 
the dawn of history, occupying the whole 
of the west and part of the centre of 
Europe, from the Pillars of Hercules to 
the shores of the Baltic and the Pent- 
land Frith, and from the valleys of the 
Volga and the Danube to the shores of 
the Atlantic. They were, from a very 
early period, divided into two stocks, 
who came into Europe at different times, 
and who were often at war with each 
other. First came the Gaels, ( Gadhec 
or Gaidhel, contracted Gael, Galli, 
Taidrat), followed by the Kymri ( Czm- 
bri, Kippépror). 





1. THE GaEts.—These, as far as: we 
know, were the earliest inhabitants of 
the British Isles, and seem to have oc- 
cupied at a very early date the whole 
country. They were dispossessed of a 
very large portion of it by the Kymri, 
and obliged to confine themselves to 
Ireland or Erin, (Zzr-Znz, Isle of the 
West), and the mountainous districts 
of Scotland or Albion, (Albyz, hilly 
land), and the Isle of Man. They are 
now represented by the Irish, the Scotch- 
Highlanders, and the Maux. The Scots, 
who gave their name to Scotland, came. 
as a conquering tribe from Ireland, in 
the third century after Christ, while the 
Picks, as would appear from a list of 
the names of their Kings still extant, 
and from the only Pickish words pre- 
served to us by any ancient writer, ( fex- 
val, the end of the val/um of Antoni- 
nus), were of Kymric race. The Gaels 
have long been a people divided into 
clans, having their habitations among 
crags, glens and bogs, wearing tartan 
plaids and philibegs, and warding off 
the cold by draughts of wsguesbaugh or 
whiskey, and their enemies with the 
claymore and shillelah. In battle they 
fight to the music of the Pzdroch, and 
even the oldest crone joins in singing the 
coranach over the fallen. The words 
here italicized, along with cromlech, are 
perhaps all that exists in the current 
language, of undoubted Gaelic origin, 
though there are many more in the 
dialects of Scotland. Of local names, 
derived from gaelic, the number is much 
greater. ; 

Tue Kymri.—Of these there were 
three distinct tribes: the Cambrians 
proper (Kymru), who claimed to be aw- 
tochthones; the Logrians (Lloégrwys), 
who came from the south-west of Gaul, 
and the Britains (Prydhain), who came 
from the shore between the mouths of 
the Loire and the Seine. The Cam- 
brians seem to have occupied the 
western, and the Logrians the eastern 
part of England; whilst the Britons, 
who finally gave their name to the 
whole country, dwelt between the 
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Solway and the Forth, At what 
period these tribes immigrated iyto 
England, cannot now with certainty be 
ascertained. Certain it is, that Chris- 
tianity was preached among them as 
early as the second century after Christ. 
Though the language of the Kymri did 
not, as far as we know, aflect the struc- 
ture of that of their Saxon con- 
querors, it contributed a considera- 
ble number of words to its vocabulary. 
It is worthy of remark, as pointing an 
historical fact, that a large number of 
these words refer to domestic or agri- 
cultural operations. This would seem 
to imply that the relation of the Kymri, 
such of them as did not flee to Wales, 
to their conquerors, was that of serfs 
or slaves, as indeed is otherwise likely. 
The following are the principal words 
that passed directly into the language 
of the Saxons after their conquest of 
England. Many words, seemingly of 
Keltic origin, are common to Anglo- 
Saxon, with the language of the conti- 
nent, and may therefore be omitted : 


Basket, Flummery, Porridge, 
Bragget or Frieze,(?) Quay, 
Braket, Garter, Rasher, 
Bran(Sc. pran.), Gruel, Rug, 
Cabin, Mattock, Size, 
Cob, cob-nut, Mop, Tackle, 
Cobble, Pail, Tassel, 
Flannel, Peck, Tinker, 
Flip, Pitcher, Trace, 
Welt.* 


Il—THE ROMANS. 

Though the names of our islands were 
known to the Romans several centuries 
before the Christian era, it was not till 
B. C. 55 that their legions first reached 
our shores, under Julius Cesar ; nor was 
it till nearly a hundred years later that 
they eflected a permanent settlement, 
A. D. 43. The conquest of Britain, 
begun by Plautius at that date, was com- 
pleted by Agricola, about A. D. 80, and 
from that date till 412, Britain, as far at 
least as the Forth and the Clyde, was 
governed as a Roman province. In 449 
the relations between Rome and Britain 
were finally broken off. Though, accord- 
ing to Martial and Juvenal, Roman 
learning was cultivated to a consider- 
able extent in Britain; and though 
Christianity must have been introduced 
as early as the second century, few Latin 
words seem to have passed into the 
language of the Keltic natives, and still 
fewer, as may be supposed, found their 
way through that medium into the lan- 
guage of the Saxons, who followed 
them. This arose, no doubt, from the 
circumstance that the Romans never 
really colonized Britain, but merely 
governed it, without mixing with the 
natives more than was absolutely neces- 
sary. The following words, however, 
introduced by the Romans are still in 
our vocabulary : 

Cheese, port, street, wall ; from casezs, 


*See Richard Garnett’s Philological Essay, p. 
147, sqq 





portus, strata, vallum. With the ex- 
ception of caseus, all these, as well as 
castra, colonia, pons, legio, divise, 
and fossa, go to form proper names to a 
considerable extent; e. g. from 

Cotonia: Lin-colz, Colde, Col-ches- 
ter. 

Castra: In the Saxon Kingdoms, 
Chester, Col-chester, Ro-chester, &c.; 
in the Anglian and Danish districts, cas- 
ter, Lan-caster, Bran-caster, &c.; in 
Mercia, cester, as Lei-cester, Glou-ces- 
ter, &c.; on the Welsh frontier, xefer, 
Wro-xeter, E-xeter, &c.; perhaps also 
cear or car, Caer-leon, Car-stairs, Car- 
marthen. 

Divis.z: Devizes. 

Fossa: /oss-bury, Fos-brook, &c. 

Lrcio: Zez-cester, Lex-don. 

Pons: fonte-fract, Ponte - land, 
Paun-ton. 

Portus: Port-smouth, Por-chester, 
&c. 

Srrata : Chesterle-street, Stret-ton, 
Strat-ton, Strat-ford, Streak-ham, &c. 

Vatitum: Wadil-send, Wall-by, Wel- 
ton, Thir-wa//. This word is likewise 
preserved in Old Aazl-ey, dad?-iff, and 
baz. 

The enormous number of Latin words 
now existing in the English language 
were introduced at later periods, viz: 

1st. At the introduction of Christian- 
ity among the Saxons, A. D. 596. 

znd. At the Norman invasion, in 
1066. 

3rd. At the revival of learning at the 
Reformation, in the 16th century. 

4th. In modern times, as terms of 
art, science, &c. 


2ee 


HINTS ON LIBRARY ECONOMY. 





BY J. J. BAILEY. 


HE January number of the 
Tt JourNAL mentions the probable 
4) enactment of a law, by our State 
CY Legislature, authorizing the ap- 
o propriation ofa small percentage 
of the school funds throughout 
the State towards establishing school 
libraries. This law, should it pass, will 
doubtless occasion the founding, in 
many of our cities and large towns, of 
libraries that may in time grow into 
important dimensions. It may, there- 
fore, not be ill-timed to present a few 
suggestions touching their management, 
based upon an experience of ten years 
and a careful comparison of the most 
approved methods now in use. 

The value of a library will always 
depend mainly upon two things: first, 
the number and merit of its books; 
and secondly, the effectiveness of the 
means employed to render its stores of 
information readily accessible. It is 





upon the second of these conditions 
that I now purpose to treat ; to the first 
I may recur, with a hint or two, here- 
after. 

Nothing is more important, in the 
formation and conduct of a library, than 
that it be furnished with a good libra- 
rian corps. Of this fact—seemingly so 
obvious as to need no comment—there 
exists but little practical appreciation in 
the public mind. People commonly 
estimate the importance of a library 
from the aggregate of volumes on its 
shelves, and its prosperity from the 
number added during the year. Yet a 
small collection of books, well selected, 
conveniently arranged, and judiciously 
and minutely catalogued, will perform 
in any community a much more impor- 
tant use than a collection twice its size 
without those advantages. Boards of 
Direction of libraries, and particularly 
their Presidents, are often directly 
chargeable with fostering this false pub- 
lic idea. Presidents of Library Boards, 
in mercantile libraries, are invariably 
merchants; in nearly all libraries they 
are men burdened with business of 
their own. They cannot be expected 
to understand the requirements of a 
library or the routine of a librarian’s 
duties. They are elected for terms of one 
or two years, and, very naturally, act 
from a laudable desire to promote to 
the utmost, during their administrations, 
the welfare of the institutions under 
their care. Laudable, certainly, but 
not always enlightened ; for their judg- 
ment, instructed by their business, looks 
for the record of prosperity and success 
in the increased figures of the stock ac- 
count. In some measure perhaps, a 
remedy for this might be found in the 
correction of a kindred evil. In too 
many cases, the only published reports 
upon a library’s progress and condition, 
emanate from its President. Were the 
Librarian—generally a man of culture 
and ability—required to report an- 
nually upon the results, condition and 
wants of the library, we might be 
favored with views of what the library 
has done and is doing; with statistical 
indexes to the intellectual taste and cul- 
ture of the community; with clear in- 
dications of the library’s real wealth 


~and real deficiencies; with, in short, 2 


multitude of interesting and suggestive 
topics of which a President’s report 
will always be utterly barren. Such a 
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requirement will, moreover, pfove a 
wholesome spur to any librarian ; it will 
prompt him, throughout the year, to 
gather statistics and collect facts; to 
study the reports of kindred institutions, 
arid compare their achievements with 
those of his own; to enlighten the pub- 
lic upon the true principles of library 
economy, and thus pave the way for 
such improvements in the administra- 
tion as may lead to a yearly exhibit of 
increase, less brilliant, perhaps, when 
viewed from a commercial standpoint, 
but conferring benefits of the highest 
importance upon all who use the library. 
The librarian’s report forms always the 
most important feature in the annual 
statements that issue .from our large 
Eastern libraries—as much so as the 
superintendent’s contribution in the an- 
nual reports of our public schools. 

The officers of the Boston Public 
Library have given to the perfecting of 
their system of library economy more 
attention than perhaps any other insti- 
tution in our country. From their re- 
port for 1868, we learn that their total 
expenditure for the year was $50,932 76. 
Of this amount, $23,285 47 (nearly one 
half the total amount), went for sala- 
ries; $11,476 75 (but little more than 
one-fifth), for books; $1,665 95 for 
periodicals; $4,067 29 for binding; 
$3,511 23 for preparing catalogues and 
printing. 

The great library of Harvard Col- 
lege spent in 1868, for books, periodi- 
cals and binding, $2,500; for salaries, 
$9,000. 

The library of Congress spends an- 
nually for books and periodicals, $11,- 
500; for salaries, $18,000. 

The St. Louis Mercantile Library, in 
1868, spent (exclusive of its hall ex- 
penses, bills payable, and other items 
not properly.forming a part of its regu- 
lar outlay for library purposes), in round 
numbers, $23,000. 

Of this, there were spent, 
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Here it will be seen that the expenditure 
for books and periodicals materially ex- 
ceeds that for salaries—the latter being 
less than one-fourth the total amount. 

Asa result of this system of appro- 
priation, the library is rapidly accumu- 
lating a large collection of valuable and 
costly books, but their treasures remain 





locked away from the public through 
the want of any sort of key to them. 
There is not a catalogue in the library, 
accessible to its readers, that represents 
one half of even the titles of its books, 
while even the MS. catalogue, kept 
written up for the use of the librarians, 
will afford but a very imperfect clue to 
the contents of the library. Suppose, 
for instance, that you wish to ascertain 
the exact truth as to the character of 
Richard III., and the events of his reign, 
from a comparison of all that has been 
written on the subject. You will have 
to prosecute your search through four 
printed pages, and a dozen closely 
written ones, giving you only the 
titles of Histories of England, and not 
a reference will inform you that the 
question has received its latest and most 
masterly handling in a volume of essays 
whose contents are nowhere indicated, 
or in a special chapter of the complete 
works of some author whose writings 
are hidden away in the unexplored 
depths of Polygraphy. Suppose, again, 
you wish to select a German novel from 
the best of that class in the library. 
You will have to wade through the 
titles of nearly 4,000 vols. of miscella- 
neous prose fiction, picking out for 
yourself the German ones.  Poole’s 
Index will give you a guide to the 
periodical literature in the library prior 
to the year 1852; but, for the want of 
a continuation of that Index, many of 
the most learned treatises on all sorts of 
subjects are lost to the readers of this 
library. 

I verily believe that if the Directors 
of our Mercantile Library should, for 
two or three years, materially curtail 
their acquisitions of books, and devote 
the money thus spared to the prepara- 
tion of a thorough and minute biblio- 
graphical index to the library, the com- 
plaint of a falling off in the membership 
urged in the President’s last annual re- 
port would not be renewed in the future. 
For, with a proper key to its magnifi- 
cent treasures, the library would attract 
scholars and students in great numbers 
by its ready answers to every possible 
inquiry. 

The Public School Library, of St. 
Louis, spent in 1866, exclusive of lec- 
tures and exhibitions, $13,799 34. 

The amount spent for books and 
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In 1867-68 the total expenditure was 11,652 20 
For books and periodicals............. 3,784 15 
Librarians’ salaries (16 mos.)......... 3,604 67 

The expenditures for salaries was, the 
first year, a little over one-sixth the total 
amount; the second year (counting for 
twelve months), about one-fourth. 

But it must be borne in mind that 
this library is yet but a little over three 
years old, and that nothing is more rare 
on the earth than wisdom in infants. 
It is to be hoped that the managers of 
this institution will take early pains 
to supply the want now sorely felt by its 
members of a good catalogue of its 
books and pamphlets. 

I have written this article in the de- 
sire, if not the hope, of awakening in 
Western minds the same enlightened 
zeal for promoting the utmost utility of 
libraries which has, of late years es- 
pecially, prevailed so extensively in 
our Eastern communities. 


ST. JOSEPH PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
HE history of the St. Joseph 
Public Schools affords a very 
striking illustration of the great 
px change for the better, that has 
°sS taken place within the last few 
= years in the administration of 
educational affairs in Missouri. More 
has been accomplished in this city than 
the most sanguine friend of education 
dared to expect. Prior to 1864, such a 
thing as a system of education, like what 
we now have, was not even dreamed of. 
But what was sown in weakness has 
When 
the great difficulties under which the 
progress has been made are taken into 
consideration, it will be apparent that 
nothing short of the most strenuous 
and persistent enterprise could have 
produced, in so short a time, such im- 
portant and gratifying results. What 
has thus been gained may be regarded 
as a great moral victory, worth infinitely 
more to this community than could be 
expressed in dollars and cents. 

Going back to the fall of 1864, we 
find the question of education exciting 
considerable interest among the people 
of St. Joseph. The present system of 
public schools was then conceived and 
organized, and four schools were opened 
in as many small buildings, three of 
which were owned by the Board. For- 
tunately for the enterprise, a man was 
chosen to direct affairs who was emi- 
nently qualified to carry it forward to 








been already raised in power. 
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a successful issue. Edward B. Neely, 
A. M., whose name is so well known 
throughout this State, was placed in 
charge of the schools as Superintendent. 
Under his judicious care and the blessing 
of God, the progress and prosperity of 
the public schools in St. Joseph have 
been almost without a parallel. 

After accepting the position of Super- 
intendent of the public schools of St. 
Joseph, Mr. Neely’s first care was to 
secure the services of the best teachers 
that could be procured. Having full 
discretion in relation to the management 


of the schools, he was determined that | 


neither pains nor expense should be 
spared to insure success. Accordingly, 
a system of instruction was rapidly de- 
veloped, and the experience of older 
cities was freely consulted, with the view 
of taking advantage of the educational 
progress of the times. Previous to the 
opening of the public schools, St. Joseph 
was infested with private schools that 
were, as a general thing, worse than 
useless ; but their gradual disappearance 
during the first two years had a signifi- 
cance that could not even then be misun- 
derstood. At the commencement of the 
third scholastic year (1867) there was 
scarcely a private school in the city, the 
public schools having, like Aaron’s rod, 
swallowed up all the rest. 

One of greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered in carrying out the educational 
movement in St. Joseph, was the want of 
school buildings ; but this has been met 
and nearly overcome. Within the last 
three years the Board have erected four 
large school buildings, two of which, 
however, have not yet been occupied. In 
the course of a few weeks they will be 
ready for the reception of pupils; and 
here it may be said, that no mistakes 
have been made in our buildings like 
those alluded to by Mr. Divoll in his 
last annual report of the public schools 
in St. Louis. The buildings which have 
been erected thus far, though not very 
costly, are elegant and commodious. 
The three owned by the Board when the 
present system went into operation, are 
neat two-story brick buildings, contain- 
ing two roomseach. Of the two erected 
in 1866, it may be justly said that they 
are fine specimens of architecture ; and 
being exceedingly well located, they 
present quite an imposing appearance. 
They contain four rooms each, a reci- 
tation room, cloak room, etc. The two 
new buildings contain six rooms each, 
and are, in point of elegance and con- 
venience, equal to any buildings of the 
kind in St. Louis or elsewhere. 

All the schools are furnished with 





combination desks of the latest style and 
best quality, and also with maps, charts, 
andother apparatus. In addition to these 
buildings, the board are using several 
rented houses for school purposes. At 
the commencement of the next scholastic 
year, it is hoped that 2,500 pupils can 
be accommodated in the various public 
schools of the city, but the work of 
school extension will not, of course, be 
allowed to stop there, unless the rapid 
growth of St. Joseph should suddenly 
cease, a circumstance that, judging from 
present indications, is very improbable 
indeed. 

A graded course of study was adopted 
in 1866, and the St. Joseph High School 
was placed in charge of Mr. J. S. Cros- 
by, a teacher of decided ability and 
energy, and by the way, a graduate of a 
New England University. An idea of 
the plan of gradation adopted may, per- 
haps, be obtained from the following, 
from Mr. Neely’s annual report for 1866- 
1867: ‘* Having observed in other lo- 
calities the evil effects of a hasty and 
injudicious system of grading, I wish if 
possible to avoid these evils in establish- 
ing a system for our schools. Accord- 
ingly, after giving the subject much 
careful consideration, and comparing 
the different systems in use in various 
cities, I have compiled and arranged a 
system of grades which I think will 
prove satisfactory. There are seven 
grades in the district schools, and work 
supposed to be sufficient to occupy a 
class of average ability for a year is 
assigned to each grade. At the close of 
the year, if a class, upon examination, 
gives satisfactory evidence that it has 
thoroughly mastered the studies required, 
it is assigned to the next higher grade,” 
&c. Space not permitting farther des- 
cription of grading, it will suffice to say 
that the system adopted, after having 
been thoroughly tested, is found to work 
most admirably, imparting an efficiency 
to our schools that places them at once 
on an equality with the very best schools 
in the land. 

A very fine organ has been placed in 
each of the Grammar Schools, as well 
as in the High School. Gymnastics 
was introduced last year. The German 
language has been introduced this year. 
One feature of our public schools which 
merits particular notice is the St. Joseph 
Public School Library. It was founded 
in June, 1866, and already it contains 
about 2,500 volumes. <A vast amount of 
good is being done by this library, it 
being extensively patronized by persons 
not connected with the schools. 

The Hon. Samuel Hays, our State 
Representative, is President of the Board 
of Public Schools, and R. F. Maxwell, 
Esq., is Vice President. The last men- 
tioned gentleman has been Vice Presi- 
dent since the schools were organized. 
Both are true friends of education, and 
most active and efficient officers. Mr. 
J. S. Crosby is Principal of the High 





School, as has been already stated. The 
following are the Principals of the other 
schools: Mr. R. R. Calkins, Washing- 
ton School; Mr. N. Somerville, Everett 
School; Mrs. L. A. Carroll, Franklin 
School; Miss H. M. Bullard, Madison 
School; Mrs. E. Kroll, Avenue School : 
Mrs. C. S. Neely, Tenth Street Primary 
School; Miss A. Macy, Sixth Street 
School ; Mrs. J. F. Bruner, Third Street 
School. There are at present twenty- 
seven teachers in the public schools ; but 
this number must be increased to at least 
half as many more next year. 

Mr. Neely, whose name is familiar 
to most of the readers of the JouRNAL, 
is Superintendent not only of the city 
schools, but of all the public schools 
in this (Buchanan) county. He has 
been County Superintendent since 1864. 
When his official experience is consid- 
ered in connection with his very exten- 
sive experience as a teacher, it must be 
admitted that he well schooled in school 
affairs. Being comparatively a young 
man, Mr. Neely may be expected to 
continue to be our standard-bearer in 
the cause of education in North Mis- 














souri for many years. Ss. 
>e 
THOUGHTS ON TEACHING. 
BY KNOX. 
HAT shall children be 


taught? Those things which 
U 4 they ought to practice when 
they become men. Nor 
(2 can this teaching be com- 
menced too early. The 
seed that is first sown in childhood 
yields the most abundant harvest. 
This fact has been expressed for ages 
in a great variety of ways, which 
have passed into proverbs. ‘ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and 
when he is old he will not depart 
from it;” ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree 
inclines,” &c. Now, that this seed 
should be wheat and not tares, all ad- 
mit; but the methods of sowing it 
differ. One-sows his seed broadcast, 
and covers it with the harrow of exhor- 
tation. What is lost by the wayside, or 
is scratched up by the birds of depravity, 
he thinks to counterbalance by more 
liberal draughts upon his granary. 
Another, using the drill of sympathy 
and love, improved by experience, hus- 
bands his seed, believing that fewer 
grains carefully covered in soil well 
prepared, will produce the more abun- 
dant harvest. 
We all have much to learn in this 
matter of teaching children “to be 
good,” as they call #. And we have 
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first of all to learn it for ourselves. The 
teacher should know experimentally 
what he would teach successfully ; and 
he will be successful only so far as he 
does this. Let the teacher’s moral pre- 
cepts never put to the blush his own 
practices. ‘‘Actions teach louder than 
words.” A pretension to goodness not 
possessed, brings both the teacher and 
the thing taught into contempt. Chil- 
dren do not look over the teacher at the 
truth he teaches; they look through. 
When we look through green spectacles 
all objects look green. If one is con- 
scious of great moral infirmity, the less 
he gives occasion for disparaging com- 
parison between himself and his in- 
struction, the better for him and _ his 
school. That Satan should reprove sin 
is simply ridiculous. Whether such a 
one should presume to teach or not, is 
not the subject now under discussion. 
But is it possible for one to have full 
consciousness of his own worthiness, 
and yet fail. This is the result of the 
unattractive manner in which many 
present moral instruction. They read 
the Bible and talk of its teachings as 


they would ring the death knell of their: | 


dearest friends. There is a sadness and 
gloom about them very different from 
that loving attractiveness of Jesus when 
he took little children in his arms and 
blessed them. Others are so exceed- 
ingly anxious to impress their instruc- 
tion that they cause weariness instead. 
A very common and very excellent way 
of impressing a truth upon the minds 
of children is by interesting stories. 
Some make these stories a text for a 
sermon, but complain that although 
their pupiis are exceedingly interested 
in the text, they are heedless of the 
sermon. 

Now, bewildered teacher, what is to 
bedone? I suggest that we incorporate 
the sermon into the text, so that the les- 
son may end with the interest. 

The successful teacher will take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that chance 
may offer to impress a lesson upon his 
pupils. In school and out of school, 
on all occasions when the attention can 
be riveted upon the subject for a 
moment, he will drive home some 
truth, precept upon precept, line upon 
line, here a little and there a little. 

Lexington, Mo., February, 1869. 


———_e2- —_____ 
Ezra Cornell has already given $5,000, 
000 to his University. 





“LIKE” AND “EXPECT.” 


BY NORTON. 


HERE are certain ungrammati- 

cal expressions which we are 

accustomed to hear every day, 

that are so common as to have 

become idiomatic. Perhaps it 

will be doing a good service to 
endeavor to point out a few of these 
errors such as pertain to this latitude 
and longitude not alone. Educated 
persons, who have paid some attention 
to the grammar of our versatile lan- 
guage, can have no excuse for using 
these phrases, except that of the power- 
ful influence of habit, induced by early 
association with the uncultivated in this 
direction. 

One of the most prominent and com- 
mon mistakes is in the use of the word 
like. This word is either an adjective 
or an adverb. When tsed adjectively, 
the preposition Zo is either expressed or 
implied; as, ‘*He looks like me.” 
Here the objective case follows, as if a 
preposition governing that case were 
expressed thus: ‘*He walks like Zo 
(or wzeto) me.” 

So far the use of like is correct; but 
the error referred to is in its use as an 
adverb. When employed thus, it 
should be connected with as, for the 
sense is equivalent to the phrase “in 
like manner.” For instance, ‘* Like as 
a father pitieth his children,” &c. 

But the common mistake is in omit- 
ting the as (or, as we shall observe), in 
using 7zke at all. And thus we hear 
people saying, ‘‘ He looks like I do,” 
*““T wish I could read lke he reads.” 
How much better to say ‘as Z do,” 
“as he reads,’ omitting the word 


“like” altogether! A good rule, then, 


“for those who are in the habit of using 


like in this way with verbs, would be 
this: Substitute as for 7éke. Like is 
often used, also, in the place of ‘as 
if;” E. G., **He looks 7zke he needed 
help,” ‘* He walks /ze he were lame,” 
instead of as Zf he were lame, or as 
though he were lame. 

Another very common error is in the 
misuse of expect. You hear expressions 
like these: ‘I expect it is time to go,” 
‘**T expect that is so.” But ‘ expect” 
has reference to that which is future, 
and not to the Jresenxt. ‘I expect it is 
to be so,” or, * that it will be so,” would 
be correct. Do not say ‘I expect,” of 





that which is present; rather say “I 
think,” or ‘I presume,” or “I con- 
.clude” it is so and so. 

Other and common errors of phrase 
ology and also of mispronunciation or 
accent present themselves as we write, 
but for the present let us keep our eye 
on “like” and ‘**expect!” 

Will not those teachers and parents 
who read the JourNAL take the trouble 
of correcting children who are forming 
habits of improper phraseology or pro- 
nunciation ? 


THE TEACHER’S WORK. 


BY J. T. 


6 ~\URS is not a work which can be 
|} accomplished by sitting idly 
“ff down with folded hands and 
we saying in our hearts, ‘‘ be ye fed 
with the bread of knowledge.” 

It lies not along a pathway strewn 

with flowers, which are beautified and 
made bright by sunlight and watered by 
the dews of heaven. No, it is a work 
which calls for earnest and unremitting 
labor. No one can go to the work and 
hope to meet with success, who goes not 
with all the energy and strength of his 
hand, as well as the deepest interest of 


his heart. 
Though, viewing the field from the 


point from which those look upon it 
who intrust the work to other hands, 
and have no part and lot in the matter, 
it may seem an easy work, yet, let the 
hand be put to the plow, and you find 
that to turn the furrow you must walk 
through thorns and deep-tangled thick- 
ets where the light of the sun has never 


shone. ; 
Often we find that our best actions 


and motives are misconstrued because 
viewed from a stand point from which 
only a partial knowledge of them is 
gained. Often parents fail to co-operate 
with the teacher in the work which he is 
trying to perform, and thus the good for 
which he was laboring is destroyed. 
Yet, while there is much to discour- 
age, there are also many things to give 
encouragement.’ Though if you often 
run upon stony ground; if by constant 
and arduous labor you at last admit the 
light to'some dark spot; if from some 
mind which but for your work would 
have wandered on in ignorance and 
darkness, you roll away the stone and 
wipe out the cobwebs and let in the light 
of knowledge—see the seed which you 
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sowed germinate, 
burst forth and grow, 
to yield fruit perhaps 
an hundred fold, then 
shall come up in the 
heart a feeling of joy § 
which shall amply re- 
pay for all the labor 
bestowed. 


Theimportance and 
responsibility of our 
work who can esti- 
mate! In our hands, 
as teachers, lies the |@% 
material, and intothis 
material we are in- 
stilling principlesand @ 
power which shall 
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Soon those who now 





Thesvens; 


stand in places of B= =e =a 
responsibility — will | 
have passed away— J 
then must the element : , 
which we are refining , sy iaeel eS 7 5 7 ; ; 
and purifying rise up Henrietta, near Arkansas avenue. Lot 100 by 136 feet. Built 1868. Cost Sis ,000. Warmed by eign Two 
: stories. Four rooms. Rooms 27 feet by 30 feet. Two hundred and fifty seats. Four teachers. 
and put its shoulder 
to the work. Stand 
and look over the chil- 
dren of your charge, 
and you see the Wash- 
ingtons and Websters 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Beneath many 
a little curly pate or 
tangled head of hair, 
whose uneasiness it is _. / his house is furnished with the 


Combination Desk and Back Seat, 
similar to the above cut. 
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hard to restrain, lies 
a mind which needs 





only to be carefully trained and directed This new design for school desks we | skill, backed up by the laws of physi- 
to become a great power for good. think will be found to be not only con- | ology, are constantly on the alert to de- 


With these truths before us; how | venient, but cheap and durable. Five | vise new patterns, combining, as far as 
earnestly ought we to labor to implant sizes. Seats from eleven tosixteen inches possible, cheapness with comfort and 
right principles and feelings in the young in hight to accommodate all grades of durability. The clumsy wooden end 
and impressible minds which are in- pupils. Size No. 1 being highest, then | furniture is being gradually but surely 
trusted to our care! Not alone should | 2,3, 4, and 5, graded in regular order. | supplanted by the neater and more 
we teach to read, to write and to spell ; The Back Seat is placed behind the last durable styles made with substantial, 
but let those moral and religious influ- | seat in the row at the rear of the room. graceful iron standards, which cost but 
ences which should live in every teacher’s The stanchions, or end pieces are iron, | a trifle more, and are firmer, more 
heart be daily and hourly thrown | and braced, graceful in design, admit- tasteful, and less liable to breakage and 
around the children of our charge. Let ting the use of backs which run down to | injury. 
them feel that we’are not entirely selfish | the seat, or of such as is shown on the | ne rr 
in our work ; that it is not merely for | back seat. Standard length three feet Tue State is the institution that sep- 
dollars and cents that we labor, but that six inches. Floor space, forty-two by | arates barbarism from civilization, that 
npn f a re apc — thirty inches. | makes man a rational being, and with- 

> The manufacturers of school furni- | out which rationality would be impossi- 

‘\ person may beeasily misrepresented | ture are constantly making improve- | ble. The State is the pedestal of the 
— nae ie perieetar aston, Sut it ments in seats and desks, and the | human spirit; the basis which it erects 
sa men nla oe i hool r to lift it out of the mud and filth of the 
with regard to the general tenor of his general equipment of the school room. | to lift it ou 
conduct. Our inventive genius, ingenuity, and physical. ° 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Cray County.—Mr. Geo. Hughes, 
in the Weekly Union, gives notice that 
the annual election of local Directors in 
the several School Districts of the 
county will take place on Saturday, 
the toth day of Afrz/ next, and with a 
view of securing a more thorough and 
efficient organization of the public 


schools of the county, the Local Direc-. 


tors, Township Clerks, teachers, and 
others desiring the organization of their 
respective sub-districts, are requested to 
meet in Convention in the Court House, 
in the city of Liberty, at one o'clock, 
p. M., on Saturday the 3rd day of April 
next. 

Wecommend most earnestly the spirit 
and design of the above call. We have 
a large number of letters from teachers 
urging us to say something in regard to 
a mutual consultation among the teach- 
ers and school officers in regard to the 
estimates for school purposes. We hope 
the teachers will be not only permitted, 
but urged to select such tools as they 
may need, with which to do their work 
in Clay county and every other county. 

Teachers need Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Tablets, Black-boards, &c., &c., to work 
with. The question is not whether 
these things can be afforded, but it is 
whether school directors can afford to 
hire a teacher and not give him some- 
thing to work with. Would they hire 
a man to work ona farm and not give 
him fools to work with? Would they 
hire a mechanic to do a job unless he 
had tools with which to do the work? 
By all meaus see to it that estimates are 
put in to cover these necessary expenses 
for maps, globes, charts, &c. 

Scott County.-The Dispatch says: 

In contemplating the educational wants 
and interests of Scott county, and Southeast 
Missouri generally; it is plainly to be seen, 
prospectively, that the number and grade of 
free schools will very soon be raised. his, 
we think, may be set down as a fact, from 
the following considerations : 
completion of the Belmont and Iron Moun- 
tain Railroad through our county will greatly 
increase our population, and consequently, 
contribute largely to educational interest, as 


well as other material enterprises of the 
county. 


Mr. John D. Holden, also in a com- 
munication to the same paper, remarks : 

No county in the State can boast of better 
educated teachers than Scott county, and I 
refer with pride to the records of such as Mr. 
Arnold Smythe and others that I can name. 
1am not alarmed about the standing of our 
schools while we have such teachers compe- 
tent in all the law requires. ; 

All the districts will be organized in 
April, and we hope. liberal estimates 
will be made to sustain and furnish the 
schools. See forms for estimates in 
another column. 


Grunpy County.—The Grand Riv- *® 


er Republican gives an interesting ac- 
count of the schools in Trenton, the 
county seat: 

The schools are graded--there being three, 


First, the | 











to wit: the Primary, Grammar and High 
Schools. 

The High School is taught by Prof. R. C. 
Norton, who has general supervision of all 
the schools in Trenton. He is undoubtedly 
one of the best teachers, as regards experi- 
ence, qualifications, and superior manner of 
teaching, in Northwestern Aissoasi. 

The Primary School is under the immediate 
tuition of Miss Hettie Benson, and the Gram- 
mar School is taught by Mrs. Bradley. The 
method of teaching is in accordance with 
the niodern improvements of the best schools 
in the East. Everything is thorough. The 
scholars are required to give a reason for 
every step taken in their studies. In teaching 
Arithmetie, the black-board is brought into 
requisition, and every principle fully explain- 
ed and illustrated until completely compre- 
lended and understood by the pupil. 

In teaching Geography, outline maps are 
freely used, and the advanced scholars are re- 
quired from memory to draw maps, and de- 
lineate the divisions of the water and land, 
nd the several counties, and explain them in 
recitations. 

Great credit is due Professor R. C. Norton, 
former County School Superintendent, for 
the present efficiency of our school system, 
and we have no doubt of the ability of his 
suecessor, Prof. Vertrees, to keep adding to 
the good work so well commenced. 

Ciinton County.—We find the fol- 
lowing in the C7ixton County Register: 

Orvice or Co. Supt. Pus. SCHOOLS, } 
Plattsburg, Clinton Co., Mo. f 

The teachers of public schools, school 
officers, and others interested in the course of 
education in Clinton County, are requested te 
attend the Clinton County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, at the College buildings in Plattsburg, 
on Saturday, the 3rd of April, 1869. As this 
is the day for the annual election of officers, 
it is hoped that all the members of the Insti- 
tute will be present. All school officers and 
friends of education are respectfully solicited 
to become members of the Institute. 

Teachers will bear in mind that the school 
law requires them to become members of 
their County Institute, and as far as possible, 
to attend all regular meetings of the same. 
Teachers failing to comply with the require- 
ment of the law, may expect their certificates 
of qualification annulled. Local Directors 
should be prompt in forwarding to_ their 
township clerks, previous to the first day of 
April, their estimates of funds necessary to 
sustain their schools the ensuing year. It is 
hoped that districts needing school furniture, 
globes, maps, charts, d&c., will levy special 
estimates immediately for the same, as no 
school can be expected to prosper without 
them. . 

I recommend the Journal of Education, 


‘published by J. B. Merwin, St. Louis, Mo., 


to every teacher and school officer in the 
county. Respectfully, 
A. K. Porter, 

Co. Sup. Pub. Schools, and Sec. Teachers’ Ins. 

Barton County.—Mr. J. A. Al- 
bright, the County Superintendent, says : 

I wish to call the attention of Township 
Clerks to the change in the School Law, as 
found in section 18, School Law of 1858, which 
required Township Clerks to make out and 
deliver to the County Clerks, on or before the 
15th of April, an abstract of the enumeration 
returned to him by the Directors of the vari- 
ous sub-districts, together with a list of the 
resident tax-payers by sub-districts with the 
various estimates returned by the local direc- 
tors made to the Township Clerks, and the 
estimates made by the Township Board. A 
failure to comply strictly with this section, 
will be a damage to your Township, as the 
County Clerk will not receive your report if 
not made and delivered according to law. 


CaLpWELL County.—Mr. Hamilton 
McAfee, the County Superintendent of 





Caldwell county, gives notice to teach- 
ers and school officers that he may be 
found at the Court House, in Kingston, 
the first and third Saturday in each 
month. 

In conversation with a gentleman who 
is much interested in drawing emigra- 
tion to Caldwell county, he informed 
us that liberal estimates will be made 
for school purposes by a large number 
of the sub-districts this year—not’ only 
for building, but also for furnishing 
schools with maps, globes, charts, etc. 

Apair Country.—Mr. J. T. Dennis, 
the County Superintendent, says : 

The legal voters of the various Townships 
are reminded that an election for one School 
Director for cach sub-district, is to be held on 
the second Saturday of April, 1869, such 
Director to be a resident qualified voter in 
such school district. . 

This is an important election, and we hope 
all who feel any interest whatever in the pros- 
perity of the public schools and the education 
of the children of Adair county, will put in 
for Directors men who will attend carefully 
and diligently to the business and interests 
of the schools. 

Puetrs Counry.— Phelps county, 
we see by Zhe Herald of Liberty, is 
wheeling into line with renewed in- 
terest and vigor. 

There will be held a meeting of the teachers 
of the Public Schools of Phelps county, on 
Tuesday, April 6th, 1869, for the purpose of 
holding a session of the 'Teacher’s Institute 
for Phelps county. ‘The sessions will hold 
during the week, or until Friday, April 8th, 
at the Publie School Rooms in Rolla, Mo. 

HON. T. A. PARKER, 

State Superintendent Public Schools, will be 
present during the sessions, and address the 
triends of popular education. ‘The friends of 
Edueation and Progress in Phelps and adjoin- 
ing counties are cordially invited to be present 
and participate with us. C. P. WALKER, 

Co. Supt. Public Schools. 

tolla, Mo., Feb. 26, 1869. 

CLark County.—Ye men of Athens: The 
first Tuesday in May, the Teachers of Clark 
county will convene in your place, to consult 
on and devise means, for carrying out the 
work of ** Education.’*’ Those who can con- 
veniently, should be prepared to entertain 
them and their friends. Addresses and other 
appropriate and interesting exercises will fill 
up the time pleasantly and profitably. 

ARKANSAS. — We learn from the 

Washington Post that a donation from 
the Peabody School Fund, of one thous- 
and dollars, will be appropriated for the 
support of common schools in that town 
during the present year, provided the 
citizens organize a school district under 
existing state laws. 

We do not doubt that the citizens of 
Washington will avail themselves of 
this liberal offer without delay. Other 
towns all through the South are moving 
vigorously in this direction, and the 
great work of educating the masses of 
the people has commenced in earnest. 
We shall hope to aid somewhat in this 
movement with the JourRNAL, and with 
such other “helps” as live teachers 
demand, in the way of furniture, appa- 
ratus, text-books, stationery, &c. 
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THE LEGISLATURE. 
— Legislature has adjourned to 
meet again next January, and 
has left untouched, or not finally 
J acted on, every subject connec- 
ted with the interests of educa- 

Y tion. 

We do not propose to be special or 
general fault-finders. We very well 
understand the absorbing character of 
questions pertaining to party or personal 
ascendancy—to material interests, rail- 
roads, new counties, and to all the mul- 
titudinous local matters confided to the 
representative. 

But we must be permitted to say there 
are interests which rise above all these, 
and which more vitally affect our peo- 
ple. These relate to education in all 
its departments, from the country dis- 
trict school to the State University ; for 
the Constitution embraces education in 
all this amplitude. Shall the Legisla- 
ture, acting under its provisions, con- 
template this great subject in any nar- 
rower view? If our present legislators 
shall be pleased to ignore this first of all 
interests, and postpone necessary action, 
we may still feel assured that there will 
be in the near future “the coming man,” 
who will do for us what Henry Barnard 
did for Connecticut, Horace Mann for 
Massachusetts, or Thaddeus Stevens 
for Pennsylvania, who in the Legisla- 
ture of that State, as a leader and former 
of its educational policies, first showed 
his power and boldness in an advance 
movement. Who shall this man be? 

We have in our present Legislature 
such men as Harbine and Rollins, and 
Brown and Baker; as Terry, Orrick, 
Harper and others, who are well fitted 
to take the lead in placing Missouri 
among the foremost States in her insti- 
tutions of education. Is it asking too 
much of such men to come up to the 
full demands of the people in this mat- 
ter? We say the Peogle, for the people 
on this subject are always ahead of the 
politicians. The people always want 


the best education for their children and 
the best means of securing it. 


Without mind, without intellect, with- 
out education, there is no ruling, no 
power. 








A FEW PLAIN FACTS. 


HE day of argument has passed. 
It is now a universally con- 
ceded fact, that one of the most 
powerful assistants of the 
teacher, is a school room neatly 
furnished and pleasantly ar- 

It is art made practical, bring- 
ing the pupil into an atmosphere of 
taste, refinement, and comfort, and 
making study easier, because it makes 
it more a pleasure and less a task. 

The influence upon the scholar of a 
tasteful and comfortable place in which 
to study, has long been felt and urged 
by teachers, but it has been only within 
a few years that the common sense of 
the public at large has been brought to 
acknowledge that pupils learn much 
quicker, easier, and more thoroughly, 
when their workshop or school room is 
an attractive and pleasant place. 

Those who remember the old school 
house with its dreary look, its cheap 
and rude appointments, containing no 


ranged. 


suggestions of taste and refinement, as 
they did none even of comfort, and who 
examine the modern school room, with 
its cheerful air, its complete and con- 
stantly improving furniture and appur- 
tenances, containing all that ingenuity 
can devise for the comfort and con- 
venience of the scholar, are forced to the 
conclusion that money thus expended 
has been wisely used. Give the teacher 
tools to work with, and upon mind— 
as you give the mechanic or farmer 
tools to work with, and upon matter. 

To the fact, that the progress of the 
pupil in his regular studies is much 
more rapid and satisfactory under the 
influence of pleasant and comfortable 
surroundings, is to be added this other 
truth—that the moral nature of the 
child is reached and expanded by pre- 
cisely these same influences; and it is 
probably true that the moral uses of a 
pleasant school room are only next in 
value to those of a pleasant home. 

The consideration of the health of 
the-scholar in connection with the seat- 
ing of the school room is acknowl- 
edged to be of no secondary importance, 
and the improvements in school furni- 
ture are directed as much to the health 
as the comfort of the pupil. There is 
little question that the complaints about 
injured health among pupils at school, 
once so common, are rapidly ceasing as 
the furniture is being improved with 


sK 





especial reference to the physical wants 
of the child. The connection between the 
sound body and the sound mind is one 
that the manufacturer of school furni- 
ture must keep constantly before him if 
he would meet all the real wants of 
the school. 

It seems scarcely necessary to add to 
the considerations already urged, that 
all the practical details of the school 
are largely under the control of these 
same influences. Order, neatness, 
punctuality, habits of study, the’regular 
routine of the school, are much more 
easily insisted on, and yielded to, in a 
pleasant and comfortable school room. 

So much for the school room, its: fur- 
niture, maps, globes, charts, black- 
boards, and other necessary helps. 
what of the 
Having furnished these necessary things 
for the use and instruction of your chil- 
dren, who zs this person into the hands 
of whom you place your child? 

What are the requisite qualifica- 
tions of a teacher? Very much has 
been said in the JouRNAL on this point. 
More needs to be said—more must be 
said. A child is so sacred that we 
must insist that all who 
aspire to this position of a teacher shall 
possess the requisite qualifications. 


Now, then, teacher ? 


assume or 


Mr. RicHarp GRANT WHITE.— 
This gentleman sends us an article 
which we shall publish in the May 
number of the JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION, criticising’ somewhat 
Mr. Thomas Davidson and the positions 
taken by him in his review of ‘* The 
Grammarless Tongue,” a paper which 
we published in the March number. 

Both of these gentlemen are scholars 
who write vigorous, instructive, and en- 
tertaining articles, and by their ability 
and talent command the respect of a 
wide circle of readers. They should 
be friends and co-workers. 

We regret, therefore, the tendency 


which seems to manifest itself to in- 
dulge in personalities, instead of dis- 
cussing principles involved. As Mr. 
White feels aggrieved by the article of 
Mr. Davidson, we shall publish his 
rejoinder, letting him take the responsi- 
bility of any reply it may call out; 
trusting, however, that all personalities 
will be discarded hereafter. 


severely 





Ir is mind that rules the world, and 
whoever has most of that will rule, al- 
though all the rest of the world should 
combine in order to prevent -him. 
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Book Ftotices, 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION, witu CircuLars AND Doc- 
UMENTS ACCOMPANYING THE SAME; SUB- 
MITTED TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
AND HoUusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 
2, 1868. By Henry Barnarp, LL.D., 
COMMISSIONER. 


HE Department of Education 

was established in pursuance of 

\ an act of Congress, approved 

March 2, 1867. Dr. Barnard 

was nominated as head of the 

Department on the 11th, the 

nomination was confirmed by the Sen- 

ate on the 16th, and he entered upon his 

duties as Commissioner on the 17th of 

the same month. This volume of 856 

pages is his first annual report to Con- 
gress. It contains: 


1st. The official circulars of the De- 
partment, giving its plan of operations ; 
a schedule of information sought, con- 
cerning systems of public instruction, 
educational institutions of different 
grades and classes, societies, museums, 
churches, science, literature and the 
arts, penal and charitable institutions, 
&c.; the mode of obtaining and dis- 
seminating information, and the work 
done or in progress. 

2d. An account of the educational 
land policy of the United States, the 
constitutional provisions of the several 
States respecting education, with the 
grants of land for agricultural and sci- 
entific colleges, and an account of such 
institutions already organized. 

3d. The relations of the State to 
education, with extracts from the ad- 
dresses and writings of Washington, 
John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, and 
others ; an account of public instruction 
in the canton of Zurich, Switzerland, 
and suggestions relative to female edu- 
cation. 

4th. One hundred and twenty-five 
pages on school architecture, with illus- 
trations of school buildings in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
and other cities. 

5th. An account of normal and 
training schools in twenty different 
States, including all the State Normal 
Schools in the country. 

6th. A discussion of various topics 
relating to education, such as the ‘ Co- 
education of the Sexes,” ‘Academic 
Education,” &c. 

The progress of the Department has 
been watched with much interest by 





those who have desired to learn how 
far the expectations of its friends were 
to be realized, and what would be its 
influence upon the educational methods 
of the country, and the school systems 
of the different States. Many would be 
glad to see a more complete and ex- 
haustive analysis of these different sys- 
tems and plans of organization, with 
statistics showing what proportion of 
the children of school age are in the 
public schools, or receiving instruction 
in any schools; what is the extent to 
which public school education is car- 
ried, and with what results to society 
and the political institutions of the 
country. 

If it is remembered that the Depart- 
ment had been organized but little more 
than a year when the report was made, 
that it was not only subject to the usual 
hinderances and embarrassments attend- 
iug the starting of new machinery, but 
that it has met with peculiar obstacles, 
thatits force and means have been restrict- 
ed, that its work wascommenced and has 
been prosecuted without any authority 
o compel answers to its inquiries, or 
any power to enforce returns from school 
officers of the educational facts needed, 
the surprise may be that so much rather 
than that so little has been accomplished. 

The Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion in Congress, to whom this document 
was referred, in their report of February 
16, 1869, say: ‘‘ The result of an exam- 
ination into the condition of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and the general plan 
and particular measures of the Commis- 
sioner, is the strongest conviction of the 
national importance of the objects aimed 
at in the establishment of this central 
office, as well as the practical wisdom 
and exceeding thoroughness of the work 
begun and in progress by the present 
incumbent. Not only has everything 
been done which could have been rea- 
sonably expected from so small a force 
on objects so diversified, and over a field 
so extensive as that of the educational 
institutions of so many States, but it is 
a matter of amazement that so vast an 
amount of material could have been 
collected and rendered available for 
future use at so small an expense to the 
Government. 

If the plans of the Department are 
successfully carried out, and information 
is collected and disseminated as pro- 
posed, a great benefit must accrue to the 








country, and especially to those States 
which have as yet no well arranged sys- 
tem of public instruction. We learn 
from the report that ten States have 
each an independently organized agri- 
cultural college or scientific school ; ten 
others have appropriated the Govern- 
ment grant to institutions before organ- 
ized, and in which an agricultural and 
scientific department has been estab- 
lished; and one (Massachusetts) has 
divided the grant between two institu- 
tions, Institute of Technology, Boston, 
and the Agricultural College, at Am- 
hurst. 

There are few statistics in the report ; 
it is, indeed, not so much a collection 
of facts or information as a promise of 
what may be accomplished if the De- 
partment is provided with the necessary 
means, and is made efficient to work 
out its possibilities. 

THE AMERICAN NATION: ITS ACHIEVE- 
MENTS SECURED BY THE EQUALITY 
OF ITS CITIZENS. An Address, delivered 
before the Phi Alpha Society of Illinois Col- 
lege, at Jacksonville, by Hon. S. C. POMEROY, 
of Kansas, on the evening of February 8, 1869. 
Gen. Pomeroy is, in every impulse of 

his heart, in every fibre of his being, a 
Democrat. ‘* Equality” with him, and 
in his political and religious creed is an 
actuality, hence we are glad not only 
to have him speak, but to have what 
he says, and says so well and so truly, 
published. 

We thank him for his ‘ address.” 
The world is his debtor, and ever will 
be, is more than can be said of most 
men, and especially more than can be 
said of most of our politicians. Senator 
Pomeroy is a Christian Patriot. 
MADAME DE STAEL: AN HISTORICAL 

NOVEL. By AMELY BeLTE. ‘Translated 

from the German by Theodore Johnson. New 

York: G. P. Putnam & Son. For sale in St. 

Louis by St. Louis Book and News Co. 

This work will be read, and the profit of 
the reading will come more from the in- 
cidental discussion of motives which have 
actuated people in all ages, than from 
any interest in the plot or the characters 
represented. We had marked several 
beautiful passages to quote, but our 
limits forbid. 

THE SHAKSPEARE TREASURY OF 
WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE, By 
Charles W. Stearns, M.D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Son. For sale in St. Louis 
by St. Louis Book and News Company. 
Dr. Stearns has rendered the public 

an essential service in collating this 
“Treasury of Wisdom,” and the pub- 
lishers have presented it in beautiful 
type and binding, so that we hope 
thousands who have scarcely dared 
undertake to read the ponderous vol- 
umes of Shakspeare, will be attracted 
to this work. 

Dr. Stearns modestly says in his 
preface: ‘‘One motive prompting me 
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to offer the present volume, is- the 
hope that it may fall into the hands of 
some of the younger readers of Shaks- 
peare, and help to stimulate an early 
interest in the ove author, who, of all 
others, can best improve the taste, dig- 
nify the character, and strengthen the 
judgment of those about to enter upon 
the practical experience of life.” 
Among the topics (for we can only 
give a few of them) we find— 
‘‘Shakspeare as a Guide for the 
Young,” ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Religious Sen- 
timents,” Shakspeare’s Special Knowl- 
edge on Farming, Gardening, Horse- 
manship, Trade, Commerce, Medical 
Science, Natural Philosophy, Cookery, 
Hygiene, Insanity, &c., &c. 
peare’s Military Knowledge,” embra- 
cing what he wrote on Generalship, 





‘6 Shaks- | 


Cavalry, Recruiting, Ordinance and En- | 
gineering; ‘‘ Shakspeare’s Estimate of 


Women,” Strong-minded Women, In- 
tellectual Women, Witty Women, and 





siasm of their pupils. Mr. Bowles 
writes from ‘‘ The Divide of the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans” as follows: 


*¢ To-day the Pacific Railroad climbs over 
the line that separates the waters of the 
oceans. We sit astride the crest of the Con- 
tinental mountains, and see the last rail on 
the Atlantic slope, and the first on the Pacific 
fastened down. It is an era in our lives—it is 
an era in our national life. Three years ago 
the Pacific Railroad was hardly commenced, 
not a rail was laid this side of the Missouri 
river; now there are eight hundred miles of 
iron track from that river west; on the other 
side, from the Pacific Ocean east, six hun- 
dred miles are laid; and early in 1869—while 
you are reading these pages, my friend—the 
Continent will be spanned, and the cars will 
run from ocean to ocean. Only the energy of 
a Republic could perform such a work in so 
brief a time.’’ 


Witson, Hinkxie & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, send us, in good binding and ele- 
gant plain type, a New Phonic Reader, 
No. 1, for common schools, prepared 


| on the objective plan; by A. Knell and 


what is a little remarkable, there are ‘‘no | 


women fools in Shakspeare’s plays.” 
Then wehave a dissertation on ‘ Ad- 
vantages from Reading Shakspeare.” 
** Americanism in Shakspeare’s Plays,” 


forms another exceedingly interesting | 


topic. 

Of course it is better to read Shaks- 
peare thoroughly, but comparatively few 
will do this. We are sure, however, that 
a multitude will find in this book a fore- 
taste of the great wealth of this unri- 
valed genius, and will be led by it 
into the grander realms, and deeper 
mysteries of his master mind. G. P. 
Putnam & Son are fast gaining their old 
place in the affections of the people, 
and are laying the whole 
public under obligations to them by 
their valuable and attractive publica- 
tions. 
ALLIBONE'S 

THORS. 

Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of 
Philadelphia, are about to issue the 
completion of Dr. Allibone’s * Dic- 
tionary of English Literature, and 
British and American Authors,”—the 
first volume of which was published 
some years since by Mr. G. W. Childs. 
Persons desiring Vols. II. and III. uni- 
form with the original edition of Vol. 
I., to complete their sets, are invited to 
send their names to the publishers. 


Tue Str. Louis Book Anp News 
Company send us * A Summer Vaca- 
tion in the Parks and Mountains of 
Colorado,” by Samuel Bowles, Editor 
of the Springfield Republican. Those 
of our readers who were so fortunate 
as to read Mr. Bowles’ first book, 
** Across the Continent,” will find this 
—what there is of it—of equal value, 
and if possible, more interesting. 

We wish our teachers could be in- 
duced to substitute this for some of the 
old stale reading books, which are so 
effective to kill the interest and enthu- 


DICTIONARY OF AU- 


reading | 


J. H. Jones. Also, Leigh’s McGuffey’s 
New Eclectic Primer in Pronouncing 
Orthography, and McGuffey’s New 
Primary Reader in Pronouncing Ortho- 
graphy, by Edwin Leigh. 

Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., who are 
keeping on with their series of pamphlet 
sermons by Mr. Beecher, announce 
**The American Woman’s Home; or, 
Principles of Domestic Science,” by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe and her 
sister, Miss C. E. Beecher; and Mr. R. 
W. Raymond’s * United States Mining 
Commissioner’s Report.” 

A forthcoming philological work, 
which will be issued in the United States 
by Mr. L. W. Schmidt, is a translation, 
by Mr. Thos. Davidson of St. Louis, of 
a thin pamphlet of seventy-two pages, 
**On the Origin of Language,” by W. 
H. J. Bleek, the curator of Sir. G. Grey’s 
library at Capetown, C. G. H. The 
German edition, edited by Dr. Ernst 
Haeckel of Jena, who wrote a preface 
for it, is now about six or eight months 
old. 


Rosa 


————_——- <> @-—____-—-- 


Bonheur has evinced in her 


| works a wonderful power of represent- 
| ing spirited action, which distinguishes 





her from other eminent animal painters, 
and endows her pictures with extraordi- 
nary interest. Since 1849 she has di- 
rected the Gratuitous School of Design, 
for young ladies, at Paris. She obtained 
a first-class medal in 1848S and 1855, and 
was decorated with the Legion of Honor 
June 10, 1865. 





No one has a right to imagine that 
because he is the accidental medium for 
the conveyance of any truth, that he is 
thereby in some way exalted above his 
fellow men. 





Magazine Potices. 

Tue Leonarp Scorr Pusrisuinc 
Co., 140 Fulton Street, New York, send 
us BLackwoops’ MAGAZINE for Janu- 
ary, THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW and 
THe EpinspurGH REvIEw. To those 
who, for years, have read the successive 
numbers of the publication as they have 
appeared in this country, no word of 
commendation need be said in regard 
to them. But’ to that new generation, 
eager, restive, impatient, hungry, who go 
out through this door of St. Louis, into 
the world-valley of the great Mississippi, 
to make for themselves a place and a 
position, it will be well to say, that in 
these Reviews you get the cream of all 
the dest literature of the Old World. 
We are yet, in many respects, raw, un- 
couth, uncultured, especially in art and 
literature ; have neither time nor ability 
to grapple with the great unsolved pro- 
blems of life and science. So we turn, 
with relief, back where age, culture, 
and wealth combine, and seek for their 
elucidation here. 

Weare not able at present to commend 
anything better than BLackwoops’ 
MAGAZINE, THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
and THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
These are serene, stable, solid. <A 
library within themselves. 


Tue Gavaxy for April has been re- 
ceived. Charles Reade’s great story, 
Put Yourself in His Place, is continued 
in this number, together with a long 
list of brilliant articles, among which 
we find: The Great Danger of the Re- 
public, by E. Darwin Smith ; The Exile 
World of London, by Justin McCarthy ; 
The Astor Library, by Frank H. Norton ; 
Animal Food, by John C. Draper, M. 
D.; Our Great Farmers—Among the 
Milk Makers, by Charles Wyllys Elliott. 

The last article ought to be read by 
our Western farmers particularly. In 
fact, one does not like to omit any of the 
papers presented. THe GaALaxy is 
practical as well as brilliant. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd & Co., New 
York, is so attractive and valuable, that 
we should think every farmer in the 
country would have to take it. We do 
not farm on a large scale, but we could 
not do without this and two or three 
other good agricultural papers, such as 
Coleman’s Rural World and the Four- 
nalof Agriculture. Farmers and their 
sons, and all the rest of us, had better spend 
less money for beer and tobacco and 
more for books and newspapers. 

One of the most valuable periodicals 
published, is LirTELv’s Livine Acg, a 
magazine issued once a week, and con- 
taining the best Stories, Reviews, Criti- 
cism, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Poetical, and other articles, gathered 
from the entire body of foreign period- 
ical literature. Littell & Gay, Pub- 
lishers, 30 Broomfield street, Boston. 
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HARPER’S NEW MontTHLY MAGAZINE 


for April, has reached us, and brings, as 
usual, an attractive table of contents. 
Among the articles are Freaks of 
Lightning; An Artist in Alaska ; The 
Great South America Earthquake of 
1868, all with illustrations. Also, Cath- 
erine II of Russia; False and True; 
The Romance of the Maidens ; Woman’s 
Work and Wages; My Enemy’s 
Daughter (illustrated) ; The Secretary 
with a Secret; Homeward, and the 
Editor’s Department. 


Harper’s WEEKLY, a Journal of 
Civilization, is rightly named. Curtiss 
is chaste, vigorous, and wise in his edi- 
torials, and who or what could be better 
or more entertaining and instructive 
than Nast, in his illustrations of almost 
everything of general public interest? 
If some of our teachers would dispense 
with their dry and useless text books, 
and teach geography aud history from 
this paper, they would do a good thing. 


Harper’s Bazaar, in addition to its 
fashion plates (a few of which are sen- 
sible), gives good advice to the people 
in its editorials on dress, and the reading 
matter generally is excellent. 

Why not teach other things by ‘‘ob- 
ject lessons” as well as the style of a 
dress, or hat or cloak. 

Lippincot?’r MAGAZINE, for April, 
presents the following table of contents : 

1. Beyond the Breakers: a novel.—Part 
IV. By Hon. Robert Dale Owen. 

2. Hans Breitmann in Politics. Il. 1. How 
Breitmann and Schmit were reported to be 
log-rolling. 2. How they held the mass 
meeting. 3. Breitmann’s great speech. By 
Charles G. Leland. 

8. College Education. By Geo. H. Calvert. 

4, The Prince’s Surprise. A tale. 

5. 'The Neglected Grave: a poem. 
Luey H. Hooper. 

6. Our Globe in 1869. 
Vere. 

7. Traditional Fish Stories. 

8. First Fruits: a poem. 

9. Over Yonder: a novelette. (Concluded.) 
By the author of ‘‘The Old Mam/’selle’s 
Secret,’’ etc. 

10. Women. 

11. Sam’s Sermon. *By 8. W. Tuttle. 

12. A Plea for the Shad. By Thaddeus 
Norris. 

13. Our Monthly Gossip. 

14. Literature of the Day. 


THE MortueErs’ JourRNAL, published 
by Clark & Co., Chicago, for March, is 
as attractive in its reading matter with- 
in the covers, as the illuminated outside 
would promise. 

For thirty-four years this Magazine 
has paid its regular monthly visits to 
thousands, who have been cheered and 
instructed by it. It grows better as it 
grows older. 


By Mrs. 
By Prof. Shelde de 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, AND 
LirE ILLustrRATED.—Our friend Mr. 
S. R. Wells, the publisher, says: 


As a Guide to Parents and Teachers in 
Educating and Training Children, this Maga- 
zine has no superior, as it paints all peculiar- 
ities of Character and disposition, and it isin- 
tended to be the most interesting and instruc- 
tive PicrorrAL Famity MaGazine published. 











Tue HEARTH AND HomE is a most 
excellent family paper, discussing a 
great variety of subjects, and giving in 
each issue a volume of testimony in 
behalf of ‘object teaching” by its 
beautiful and varied illustrations. 


Will our teachers impress upon 
themselves and their pupils the impor- 
tance of the followin, which we clip 
from this paper: 

Respect the body. Give it what it re- 
quires, and no more. Don’t pierce its ears, 
strains its eyes, or pinch its feet; don’t roast 
it by a hot fire all day, and smother it under 
heavy bed-covering all night; don’t put it in 
a cold draft on slight occasions, and don’t nurse 
or pet it to death; don’t dose it with doctors’ 
stuffs, and, above all, don’t turn it into a 
wine cask ora chimney. Let it be ‘warranted 
not to smoke’? from the time your manhood 
takes possession. Respect the body; don’t 
over work, or oover rest, or over love it, and 
never debase it, but be able to lay it down 
when you are done with it, a well worn, but 
not a misused thing. Meantime, treat it at 
least as wellas you would your pet horse or 
hound, and, my word for it, though it will 
not jump to China at a bound, you will find 
it a most excellent thing to have—especially 
in the country. 

RiversIpE.—In the April River- 
sIDE, Hans Andersen sends a special 
greeting to his young friends in America. 
His pretty story, ‘‘Luck may lie in a 
Pin,” ends with a word to his readers 
which every child lover of Andersen 
ought to see. Porte-Crayon, who has 
a portfolio full of stories and pictures 
about old Virginia, reappears here in 
his serial, ‘*The Young Virginians.” 
There are stories about flowers and 
about dogs; ‘Sitting in the midst of the 
Doctors ;” a horse-car horse story,— 
‘*Tomand Jom ;” a practical paper on the 
use of legs ; and finally, as it began with 
a frontispiece of boys playing horse, it 
ends witha‘*Velocipede Race.” Pub- 
lished by Hurd & Houghton, New 
York. $2.50 a year. 

Tue CurisTiAN EXAMINER, NEW 
York, James Miller, Publisher.—The 
March number (2), volume 7, of 
this, one of the ablest of the so-called 
Liberal Christian Reviews, we have 
read with much interest, and more 
skepticism. It has eight articles, any 
one of which is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion. It is bold, classical and heterodox, 
from the orthodox stand-point, but read- 
ing it carefully will be an advantage to 
any one who relishes a vigorous discus- 
sion of all the various religious faiths, 
and systems. 


PETERSON’s NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 
for April, made a cold, bleak, snowy 
day of March cheerful, by its early ap- 
pearance and interesting melange of 
good reading. 


PacKarp’s MoNTHLY maintains its 
interest and vigor, and not only prom- 
ises to do more than this, but Mr. Pack- 
ard keeps his promises. 








WHY NOT? 


——< 


Oo 


amount of money necessary to 


A HEN the School Directors and 
al Teachers get together to talk 
LAS over the estimates for the 
sustain the schools for the next 

g : 
year, we hope they will pro- 


vide, under the head of ‘contingent 
expenses,” for supplying every school 
in the State with ‘““Townsend’s Analysis 
of the Constitution of the United States,” 
a chart of 52 pages ona roller; a com- 
prehensive exposition of the Constitu- 
tion,—price $6.00; and also, Town- 
sends Civil Goverment, to accompany 
the ‘Analysis of the Constitution,” and 
designed as a valuable class-book for 
Schools and Colleges. In cloth, 12mo. 
342 pages. Price $1.50. 

The importance of this subject has 
been overlooked to such an extent, that 
but a few, comparatively speaking, 
know anything about the instrument. 

We hope to see the time when no 
man, or woman either, will be allowed 
to vote in this, or any other State, unless 
they can recite from memory every 
word of this constitution. That of 
course would throw us out with the rest, 
but we would learn it. It is time that 
our teachers and the pupils in our public 
schools turned their attention more to the 
practicalities of life. Children should 
be taught, asfar as possible, such knowl- 
edge as will best fit them to discharge 
their duties as citizens, and the girls 
should be taught this as well as the boys. 
We think the time will soon come when 
we shall have universal suffrage. We 
are willing to take the risks involved in 
this proposition if each voter shall be 
compelled, before casting their ballot, 
to recite any or every article of the Con- 
stitution of the United States which he 
er she may be called upon to recite. 

We ought to know more about the 
Government under which we live; how 
its various departments are managed 
and maintained, the sphere and the 
functions of each: the legislative, the 
judicial, and the executive. 

Townsend’s Analysis with the text 
book above mentioned, is the best and 
most complete and practical work of 
the kind we have ever yet seen. 

0+ eo — 

Epiror JOURNAL oF EpucATION :— 
In the sentence, ‘* Dot your i’s,” is **i” 
a proper or common noun? 

If we say common, then, according 
to Butler, we must say, ‘ Because it iS 
a name applied to all objects belonging 
to the same class,” which is not the 
case with the noun in question. If 
proper, ‘All proper names must begin 
with a capital.” 
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THE HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH R. R. 
AILROADS are great educa- 
tors. Punctuality is one of the 
lessons they teach. The rail- 
roads of Missouri have a host of 
pupils, as well as patrons, both 
old and young, but we confess 
that our observation forces us to the con- 
clusion that the people are slow to learn. 
A case in point illustrates this fact. 

On the above named road, a few days 
since, a lady at one of the stations en- 
tered the cars, and seating herself in 
front of us, made an inquiry as to the 
connection with the North Missouri R. 
R., at Macon. We answered her ques- 
tion, and presently she inquired again 
if the train reached St. Louis in time to 
connect with any train out of the city 
Saturday. We told her no; and then 
she informed us that yesterday she started 
from to go to , but her uncle 
did not reach the depot until ¢he cars 
had started, and she was obliged to 
stay over, and it cost her three dollars, 
and now she should be obliged to remain 
in St. Louis over Sunday, and that 
would cost her five dollars more, and 
her money was gone. Zwo minutes 
would have saved her all this trouble, 
delay, and anxiety. 

It is our design, however, to call 
the attention of our readers, both East 
and West, to the following statement, 
which we clip from one of our ex- 
changes, and which we most fully and 
cordially indorse : 

‘* The Hannibal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road is now one of the finest roads in 
the West. Two millions of dollars 
have been expended within the last two 
years in repairs, in re-laying the track, 
in cutting down the hitherto heavy 
grades, and in providing the road with 
the finest locomotives and the best ac- 
commodations for passengers. Under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Mead, 
Nettleton, Lathrop, Groat, Courtwright, 
Harris, and others, the several depart- 
ments of the road are organized and 
conducted in the most efficient manner. 
I doubt whether any other road in the 
West has an abler corps of officers at its 
head than this. As a legitimate conse- 
quence, the line is doing an immense 
business, and is likely, the coming year, 
to do still more. We rejoice in its 
prosperity, and wish it a hundred fold 








increase.” 
This road makes close connections at 





Quincy, and with trains running west, 
north, and south from Macon, and west 
and south at St. Joseph, Leavenworth, 
and Kansas City. 

Besides two millions expended direct- 
ly “in repairs and re-laying the track,” 
this corporation brings thousands of 
people into the State to settle and culti- 
vate the land and build schools, houses, 
and churches, and to add other millions 
by their productive genius and industry. 
If our St. Louis merchants would bestir 
themselves, and get acquainted with this 
vast in-coming population, and sell them 
everything they need to buy, at reason- 
able prices, and send it by boat to 
Hannibal, and thence out over the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph Railroad to these 
consumers, it would be very much better 
than to sit still and whine about this road 
“discriminating” against St. Louis. 
We venture to say the managers will 
take all the freight we offer them. 
Let St. Louis send out its ¢hree thou- 
sand drummers, as Chicago does, and 
give the railroads of the State something 
to do. The Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Railroad will gladly transport all the 
freight and passengers we send it, at 
reasonable rates. 

ae ee ae 

Macon County.—‘‘ The papers” 
have much to say of this earnest, grow- 
ing city. Not foo much either. 


” 


It was 
four or five years ago, 
and it has not outgrown all the evidences 
of its former self yet. In fact, when we 
were there a short time since, it was the 
softest place we ever saw. Two yoke 
of cattle stalled in Main street with a 
four-wheeled skeleton wagon behind 
them, stuck in the mud. But Macon is 
to-day permeated with so much of en- 


a “hard town 


terprise, intelligence and moral power, 
that these diverse elements, incident 
always to a rapid growth, are to be har- 
monized and consolidated into a oneness 
of purpose, which will work an entire 
change in the material aspect of the 
town. Macon has built, or is building, 
five good, substantial churches, and al- 
ready the people are drawn to them in 
large numbers by the ability of those 
who preside over these places of wor- 
ship, thus finding a home, and food, and 
comfort, and inspiration for a new soul 
life. This will not only develop, but 
harmonize and train the masses to a 
better citizenship. Real estate is worth 
more, for these churches ; business worth 











more, for the influence they exert; 
homes are better, property safer, insu- 
rance less; better impulses and nobler 
aims have taken the place of suspicion 
and jealousy, and there is a thrift and 
prosperity that only comes after this 
leaven of christianity begins to work. 

Then, too, Macon has, with a com- 
mendable degree of prudence, begun to 
educate the children. They have built 
a fine brick school-house, three stories 
high, with a capacity of seating over 500 
pupils. Fault was found (of course) 
with the school directors for building so 
large a house, but it has not been in use 
six months and it is already too small; 
that is, they are unable to accommodate 
all who desire to attend school, and 
** still they come.” Churches and good 
schools will attract people seeking homes 
in the West. 

Two well managed railroads pass 
through Macon, making it a market 
place for a large and fertile country 
surrounding it. This brings wealth 
again, and business tact, and energy. 
People are building substantial and ele- 
gant residences in the suburbs. The 
water is good, timber is plenty, and 
when public sentiment cultivated in the 
day shools and sabbath schools, in the 
churches and in the homes, ripens into 
law, so that the whisky shops and gamb- 
ling saloons shall be declared a nuisance, 
and as such be abated and removed by 
law, Macon will be one of the best and 
most attractive and flourishing of our 
inland cities, in the State of Missouri. 

The three newspapers—the Zymes, 
Argus and Fournal, discuss each other 
some, local matters more, and topics of 
general interest with decided ability, 
giving to the people of the county a 
thousand fold more than they receive in 
return. We seldom take up either one 
of them without finding, in the single 
issue, information worth more than the 
price asked for the fifty-two numbers. 

The North Missouri Hotel is one of 
the largest and best in the State. We 
shall ever have pleasant memories of 
Macon, and a good word to say for her 
large hearted people. 





OFFICIAL DECISIONS. 

We reprint the “official decisions” 
given in the February No. of this Jour- 
nal by request. It seems that teachers 
and school officers failed to comprehend 
the significion of the decision whereby 
the “County Court” is bound to advance 
to the sub-districts upon the security of 
the land school delinquent list. 'Town- 
ship Boards must also establish schools 
for colored children. 
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Action of the last Legislature relative 
to the College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. 

HIS matter has lingered long 

before our Legislature. The 

Constitution requires a State 

University with the very depart- 

ment for which the national 

grant of 3,000,000 acres was 
made. This would: seem to settle the 
whole question, and to preclude all de- 
bate on the subject. 

The state of legislative action in the 
matter, is we believe, the following: In 
the last Legislature a bill was intro- 
duced, disposing of the grant for the es- 
tablishment and support of the required 
college, as a department of the State 
University. This was upon the condi- 
tion of certain gifts of money and lands 
by the people in the vicinity of the Uni- 
versity. All the existing means of in- 
struction—the services of Professors, 
libraries, apparatus, cabinets of minerals, 
were at once to be turned over to the 
college in a manner as full and ample 
as though created for the college alone. 
This property, with the endowments for 
support of Professors, was estimated 
at over $600,000, besides the bonus re- 
quired for the location. 

This bill passed the Senate, after a 
very able discussion, by a vote of 18 to 
g, being a majority of all the Senators 
elected to the body, which is required 
by the Constitution for the final passage 
of a bill. The bill then went to the 
House, where, after a violent discussion, 
turning not upon the merits of the bill, 
but upon the political status of the peo- 
ple of Boone county, it received a ma- 
jority of eight or ten of the members 
voting, but not a majority of all elected, 
and thus failed to become a law. This 
was universally regretted by the most 
experienced educators in and out of the 
State, as still postponing the establishe 
ment of the College, and keeping the 
subject open to local agitation. It was, 
upon the discussions had, made per- 
fectly evident that no where else could 
the same advantages be offered for the 
assured success of the institution, as in 
connection with}]the State University ; 
and besides, the State Constitution re- 
quired the institution as one of the de- 
partments of the University. 

At the opening of the present Legis- 
lature a new bill, substantially the same 
as that which came so near passing the 
last Legislature, and establishing the 
College in connection with the State 
University as a department, was intro- 
duced into the Senate. The whole sub- 
ject was again most amply discussed, 
and the bill was passed in that body by 
a vote of 19 to 10—still a majority of the 
whole number of Senators—and then 
went to the House, where it was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education, 





with instructions to report at the begin- 
ning of the adjourned session, next 
January. 

All the probabilities are that this bill 
will pass the House and become a law. 
The State is becoming pretty well con- 
vinced that the only possible way to 
have a University is to concentrate our 
means, and to build up an institution 
with its proper departments, as indicated 
in the Constitution, and that the separ- 
ate location of the College would oblige 
the State at once to found the very pro- 
fessorships which she already has, and 
to procure the very means of instruction 
which she has been so long collecting 
in the State University, thus dividing 
and frittering away her resources ; and 
this, also, at a great expense of time and 
money. 

The recognized maxim of the educa- 
tors of the day is: ‘Scatter your re- 
sources for primary education ; concen- 
trate them for the higher institutions.” 
We have tried other plans quite long 
enough. 

But let us have action; and may we 
not hope that the members of the Legis- 
lature will go up tothe adjourned ses- 
sion with the determination that what- 
ever other subject may passed by, those 
pertaining to education shall not be. 

, ———_0-o—____——_ 
Our School Law Defective—What other 
States have Done. 

HE school law requires to be 
amended, systematized, and 
made more easily understood. 

- There are complaints from 
every part of the State that the 
law is, in some of its provisions, 

incomprehensible and_ irreconcilable. 
It could scarcely be otherwise than that 
there should be imperfections, crudities, 
and omissions, when we take into consid- 
eration the manner in which the school 
code, if it can be so called, has been got- 
ten up. It is much to be regretted that 
the necessary time could not have been 
secured at the late session of the Legis- 
lature for the required legislation on 
this subject. 

The State Superintendent, in the be- 
ginning of his report to the Legislature, 
speaksalmost desparingly, of even gain- 
ing the attention of the members to the 
document which he is presenting. Is it 
because he had reason to suppose that 
the progress and building up of our 
educational system is less regarded and 
less cared for than any other interest? 

Yet we have the best examples in the 
States around us. The recent Legisla- 
ture of Illinois, in the midst of extraor- 
dinary excitement, did not forget her 
high duty to the cause of education. 
That body appropriated $65,000 to her 
Industrial University, $16,000 to the 





Normal University at Normal, and 
$65,000 toward founding a new Normal 
University. This is noble, and worthy 
that great State. Indiana has, by suc- 
cessive acts of legislation, raised her 
school fund to a sum exceeding ezght 
millions ; and when her recent Legisla- 
ture was broken up by the resignation 
of a minority, there were bills in pro- 
gress making magnificent provisions 
for her higher institutions ; for example, 
$75,000 to the Normal School at Terre 
Haute, and to the State University 
$25,000 a year, and also the square in 
the city of Indianapolis known as “the 
University Square,” worth at least 
$270,000. This in addition to the an- 
nual appropriation of $8,000 made to 
the University two years since. 

Wisconsin divides among her Normal 
Schools $60,000 a year; and Iowa has 
at different times given over $120,000 
to her College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts. In the midst of such sur- 
roundings we cannot stand still. 

But besides the common school inter- 
est, there is the grant of Congress of near 
300,000 acres of land for the support of 
a College of Agriculture and the Me- 
chanic Arts, in regard to which there 
has been no final action. We believe 
that every other State entitled to act, 
except our own, has acted on this im- 
portant subject, unless it be Indiana, 
where final action was prevented by the 
breaking up of the Legislature. 

Even some of the States lately in re- 
bellion have, in anticipation, made dis- 
position of the grant by a provision in 
their Constitutions; thus, North and 
South Carolina each, establishes the 
proposed college as a department of its 
State University. The Constitution of 
Alabama indicates the same direction of 
her grant when it shall come to her. 
The Constitution of Nevada, a State or- 
ganized since the grant, is positive and 
directory in disposing of the grant for 
the establishment of a department in 
the State University. 

+e ~—> e-—______ 

Map Drawinc.—We urge upon all 
our teachers the duty of devoting a few 
minutes each day to this interesting and 
very profitable exercise. Almost all 
our schools now have, or should have, 
a good blackboard, and this, if you have 
not time for a class exercise, may be 
taken up with great profit as a general 
exercise. Draw the outlines of the State 
for one lesson, which involves, of course, 
its boundaries, and talk briskly and 
cheerfully about that, and get vour 
pupils to do so fora day or two, or 
more, and then begin to fill in with its 
rivers, mountains, chief cities, &c., &c., 
and get your pupils to bring in all the 
information they can obtain on these 
points. By add means cultivate the 
habit and taste of map drawing. 
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Boonville (Cooper Co.) Correspondence. 


DITOR Journat or Epuca- 
TION: Weare proud to acknow- 
ledge St. Louis as our Metropo- 

Ae lis and chief port of entry, as the 
fal porte-monnaie of our vast and 
growing commonwealth. But 

we doubt whether the commanding 
position of Boonville, her prospective 
commercial connections and growing 
importance, are understood at St. Louis, 
The snort of the iron horse added to 
the screaming of the river-craft, has 
awakened our central city to great ex- 
pectancy,and she hasalready commenced 
to adorn herself as maid-of-honor for 
either St. Louis or her N. W. rival, Chi- 
cago. 
substantial brick blocks; the streets are 
well lighted, and an extensive system of 
Ste- 
phens’ National Bank supports the God- 


Old buildings are giving way to 


grading has been commenced. 


dess of Liberty, prophesies to the public 
through a large anemometer and barom- 





eter, and trembles under the strokes of | 


a faithful town clock. 


While the “rope artist” and the velo- | 
cipede are attracting crowds, and the 


votaries of fashion are exhibiting the 
follies of the day, an efficient Board of 
Education are “ensuring the life” of 


Boonville by furnishing for the lever that | 


is to elevate the moral and intellectual 
statues and increase business capacity 
of Missouri, a fulcrum in the shape of a 
Public School Edifice, to cost $30,000. 

In the fall of 67 the Board appointed 
Prof. J. C. Mason to organize a Graded 
School System at Boonville. Despite 
the usual disadvantages that confronted 
him, he has met with marked success in 
popularizing their action, and bearded 
the lions in his way. With such imper- 
fect accommodations as the nature of 
the case necessitated, the schools num- 
ber 500 scholars, sufficiently well classi- 
fied and instructed to furnish  con- 
vincing proof of the advantages of this 
system of instruction, and prevent the 
usual objections to the tax necessary to 
perfect such an enterprise. 

The school tax is popular in those 
States which are foremost in education, 
and consequently the most prosperous, 
for it is well understood that a general 
diffusion of knowledge suppresses crime 
and pauperism and increases the num- 
ber of tax payers. The Public Schools 
also elevate the standard of education, 
and benefit the wealthier class at least, 








by compelling those schoois of high 
name either to ‘‘surrender their char- 
ters” or make good their pretensions to 
their liberal supporters. 

Froth and flattery cannot pass for 
practical knowledge and_ intellectual 


training where the public school system | 


is properly carried out. 

Boonville may safely be counted as 
imitating the wise and democratic ex- 
ample of the Athenians who erected a 
statue to “Esop, though of humble ori- 
gin, and placed it on a lasting pedestal 
to show that the way to honor lies open 
indifferently to all. H.H. Merrit. 


——————_e-- 
Holt and Andrew County Institutes. 
/am) DITOR JournaL oF Epvuca- 








{pi Tion: Pursuant to previous ar- 

\ 

f [5 rangement, the Holt and An- 
» ~ ‘ . ' 
8 “8 drew County Institutes held a 


~ 
-Nw 





724’ joint session at Filmore, begin- 
r : 


on the 12th. 


ning on March gth, and closing | 
About fifty teachers were | 


in attendance, among whom were As- | 


sistant Superintendent Clark, Professor 
O. H. Fethers, and O. M. Baker, St. 
Louis. 

Rev. 5S. 
of Holt county, was chose: Chairman. 
S. J. Hershbarger, Miss S. E. Boyd, and 
M. R. Jordan, served as Secretaries. 

The class drills in the 
branches were interesting. The citizens 
were in attendance in large numbers, 
and all the teachers were afforded free 
entertainment. 

We have room only for the following 
among other resolutions which were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of the Institute 
tender their sincere thanks to the citizens of 
Filmore and vicinity, for their generous 
hospitality so freely extended. 

Resolved, That we highly appreciate the 
aid and assistance rendered by Professors 
Clark, Boker, and Fethers during the In- 
stitute. 

Resolved, That we regard the *‘JouRNAL 
oF EpvucaTion,’’ published in St. Louis, as 
worthy the patronage of every teacher and 
parent in our State. 

Resolved, That we regard Professor Clark 
as an able and efficient officer, and well 
worthy the confidence of parents and teachers. 

Resolved, That a copy of the proceedings 
of the Institute, and of these resolutions, be 
furnished the Holt County Sentinel, Forest 
City Express, the Weekly Courier, New Era, 
and JouRNAL OF EpucaTion, with a request 
for their publication. 

At the close of the session the fol- 
lowing resolution was presented and 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to 
Superintendent S. Blanchard for the faithful 
and impartial manner in which he has pre- 
sided over the Institute during its sessions. 

The Institute then adjourned in love 
to all, peace with all, except enemies of 
education, and a hope that they may 
be converted. ' 


Blanchard, Superint endent 


| Furniture 


different | 





BLANKS AND FORMS. 
Ose desiring forms or blanks 
{ for estimates for school pur- 
poses, should apply to the 
County Superintendent, or to 
the State Superintendent. We 
understand that a full supply 
has been sent to the County Superin- 
tendents, and can be had on application. 
We have published, from time to time, 
such portions of the school law as re- 
quired action on the part of school. off- 
cers, from month to month, and have 
also published the forms in connec- 
tion therewith—so that there need be 
no delay or mistake in the action taken. 
So many requests have come in for 
these blanks that we again publish the 
FORM OF LOCAL DIRECTOR’S ESTIMATE. 
To the Clerk of Township No. 
County of 
The undersigned director of sub-district 
No. , in the county of —, does re- 
spectfally submit the following estimate of 
the amount of money necessary to sustain the 
publie school in said sub-district. for the period 





























of months, during the present year: 
Statement of Estimate. Dollars.! Cents." 
Seb iin Be ee 
Teacher’s wages........ lie mises x fi ssa seeps 
EE Unis Sake 38 xe'ss | nn cushion beams s-sis 
RE ae Prey eee eee bows nipea 
BERR: Gp ccthamaGiessiak ew logsin, 6% Se hee ais 


Apparatus 
PEE abcbdwes acae aces es are 
Jontingent expenses.. ... 





Dated this —— day of 





, 186—. 
, Director. 

[This estimate must be made and furnished 
to the Clerk of the Township Board of Edu- 
cation, previous to the first Monday of Apri! 
of each year. ] ; 

The law reads as follows : 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the 
director, in each sub-district, to make all 
necessary contracts for providing fuel for 
schools, for repairing and furnishing school 
rooms, and make all other necessary pro- 
visions for the prosperity of the schools in his 
sub-district. He shall have power to erect, 
when he deems necessary, a suitable school 
house in his sub-district, and provide the fur- 
niture therefor, returning an estimate for this 
purpose to the township clerk, which shall 
be assessed upon and collected from the tax- 
able property in said sub-districts in the same 
manner as other estimates for school pur- 
poses. 

The law says further : 

Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of the director 
in each sub-district, previous to the first day 
of April, in each year, to forward to the town- 
ship clerk an estimate of the amount of funds 
necessary to sustain the schools in their re- 
spective districts for the period of not less 
than four nor more than six months, in such 
estimate, stating clearly the amount deemed 
requisite for each and every item of expense. 

Without sound minds, which only 
exist in sound bodies, great results can 
not be expected, for great efforts can 
not be put forth. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT TO SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT PrB_ic ScHOOLS, 
City of Jefferson, February 1, 1869. 


i DITOR Journat or Epuca- 
( 


© General, after mature consider- 
Lol ation of the questions of law in- 
volved, and as they are very 
important, I would suggest that they 
be generally copied by newspapers 
throughout the State. 
Very respectfully, 
T. A. Parker, Supt. 





ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
JEFFERSON City, MO., January %7, 1869. 


Sir: I am of the opinion that as soon 
as the Collector returns the land delin- 
quent list, the County Court should 
ascertain the amount of land school 
taxes there are on such general list, and 
immediately draw warrants in favor ot 
the various sub-districts, not waiting for 
such land school taxes to be collected. 
It has the effect to compel the County 
Court to advance to the sub-districts 
upon the security of the land school 
delinquent list. 

H. B. Jounson, Att’y Gen’. 
To T. A. ParKER, State Supt. 





ATTORNEY GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
JEFFERSON CIty, MOo., January 2%, 1869. 


Sir: In reply to your inquiry I will 
say that the 24th section of the School 
Law required the Township Board, in 
certain cases, to establish schools for 
colored children. If such Board refuse 
or neglect to provide such schools, the 
Superintendent of Public Schools is 
vested with all the power of such Board 
todo so. As the law does not provide 
specifically the means to be employed, 
it will be construed to have vested in 
the Superintendent power to do all acts 
requisite to the accomplishment of the 
end. I am, therefore, of the opinion, 
that where the Township Board of 
Education have refused or neglected to 
provide separate schools for colored 
children as required by law, the Super- 
intendent has power, and it becomes 
his duty to provide such schools, and 
for that purpose can select a site, erect 
or hire a building, employ a teacher, 
and carry on the school, and can make 
and certify an estimate for these various 
purposes to the Clerk of the proper 
Township, who will collect the same 


TION: The following opinions | 
have been given by the Attorney | 





from the taxable property of the Town- 
ship in the same manner as though th 
Board had acted in the premises. 
Very respectfully, 
H. B. Jounson, Att’y Gen’l. 
To T. A. Parker, State Supt. 





OFFICE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC — 
City of Jefferson, March, 1869. 


) DITOR Journat or Epuca- 
Ee TION: I send you the following 
A questions, which I wish you 


pn would have answered through 
9 


| 


| strength. 


THE State’s existence does not any 
longer depend upon merely physical 
It depends upon intellect. 


| This is the great fact, the sole and only 


fact, upon which woman’s demand for 
the suflrage, for political equality, is 
and must be based. If it were possible 
to prove that woman was inferior to 


' man in intellect, in powers of compre- 


the columns of the JoURNAL oF | 


EDUCATION : 

ist. Has the County Superintendent 
the right to appoint ‘* Local Directors” 
where there is none in a township? 

2d. How are persons to proceed to 
attach themselves to a different district 
for school purposes? ¥ 

In reply to the above I should say 


| that in case the voters of any township 





shall be disqualified from or shall have 
failed of holding an election for Direct- 
ors, then the County Superintendent 
must appoint, in accordance with an act 
approved March 13, 1867, entitled “An 
act to provide for the appointment of 
School Directors in certain cases.” 

Persons are to be attached to other 
sub-districts than that in which they live 
by the Township Board of Education. 

T. A. PARKER, 
Superintendent. 

A County Superintendent asks : 

‘‘ When there is but one sub-district 
in a township, how can the provisions 
of the law relative to Boards of Educa- 
tion be complied with? ty 





Ar this hour the ablest writer in 
France is a woman, the ablest writer in 
England isa woman, and I question 
whether the ablest writer in America is 
not alsoa woman. Whowrites French 
like George Sand? No one living. It 
is easy to find fault with her; but I 
would not value the friendship of the 
man or the woman who would cast a 
stone at her—the greatest genius that 
France ever produced. Who writes 
English like George Eliot? No one. 
Since Goethe, the greatest of modern 
men, fell asleep, there has not arisen a 
greater than she. Her novels are a 
liberal education, full of the truth of 
life,—sad, solemn truth, 





Tue reign of violence is passing 
away. Brute force and physical force 
have had their day of rule, but that rule 
was not destined to last forever. Even 
where violence has still to be used the 
battle is no longer to the strong ; it is to 
the intelligent and far-seeing. 





hension or origination, then the ques- 
tion of political equality would have to 
be decided against woman at once. 
She would have no right whatever to 
complain of being treated as an inferior, 
if she were an inferior; of being ex- 
cluded from that which others could per- 
form better than she. But here lies the 
whole difficulty. That not only has not 
been proved; but I, for one, feel con- 
fident that it never will, never can be 
proved. Few persons are in a position 
to speak from actual experience upon 
this subject. I suppose my occupation 
enables me to speak with more authority 
than most people, and this is the reason 
why I am standing here now. I can 
state, as the result of experience and 
careful observation, that girls are not in- 
ferior to boys in intellectual ability. 
That there isa difference, and a very 
considerable one, between the mascu- 
line and feminine intellect, I do not pre- 
tend to deny. Every day convinces me 
more and more of it. But taken as a 
whole, I am prepared to say, as the 
result of actual experience, that girls 
are not inferior to boys in intellectual 
ability.— 7hos. Davidson. 


o> o 

A STATE governed purely by intelli- 
gence, a State which enables every 
man, woman and child to attain the 
highest possible development of their 
faculties. For this is the final and only 
aim of a State’s existence. Our per- 
sons and our property, which it is the 
State’s duty to preserve, would not be 
worth preserving, save for the sake of 
our spirits. Their perfection is the 
final aim of all. All else is but means. 


——__ 0 @+e— 


THERE is a story told of Napoleon 





which is well worth citing. Being told 
by one of his marshals that the enemy’s 
army outnumbered theirs by ten thou- 
sand men, he turned sternly and asked, 
‘‘How many do you take me for?” 
On that one man’s intellect was laid the 
basis of the French empire. What was 
the strength of ten thousand arms to 
him? 


—- 


Wirnout a State there is no art, no 
science, no literature, no civilization, no 
religion worthy of the name. Where 
there is no State a man has no duties, 
and hence has not a moral develop- 
ment. It is the State that makes man, 
without it he would only be a savage. 
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The greater number of people take 
their opinions on trust, to avoid the 
trouble of exercising their own minds, 
and these indolent beings naturally ad- 
here to the letter, rather than the spirit 
of a law, divine or human. 








Arrival and Departure of Trains. 








PACIFIC. 
Leaves. Arrives. 
Mail Train (except ay ne ecccccccccs Poe = m. 11:25 p. m, 
Express Train (except Saturd: ay) jonevce . m. 6:30 a.m. 
— Accommodation (ex. Sunday) 5 0 b m. 8:00 a. m. 
seeceecece 4:00 p. m. 9.40 a. m. 
eet G0. == cvccccvcce 1; 0 4 m. 
SOUTH PACIFIC. 

Cars leave Seventh st. Pacific depot daily 

(except Sunday), for all stations, at.. 8:30a.m.  —s sew eeeeeee 


NORTH MISSOURI. 
Mail and Express (Sundays excepted).. 7:00 a. m. 


11:00 p. m. 
Kansas City oat St. Joe Express (Sun- 





days excepted)..ccccccscesecesecseess. 3:00 p.m. 11:25 a. m. 
St. Charles A | ere anata No. 1...... 4:45 p. m. 8:30 a. m. 
CHICAGO AND ALTON. 

Night Express (Saturday excepted).... 4:15 p. m. 12:45 p. m. 
Day Express cpantay: 8 excepted)...... 6:40 a. m. 10:00 p. m. 
Sunday EXpress....sscccecssseececeeees 4:15 p.m. — ceccceccee 
Jacksonville oe] Chicago Mail (Sun- 

days excepted)..++.cereerserereseesere 4:45 p. m. 10:50 a. m. 
Carlinville and Alton Accommodation, 

(running through to Springfield Satur- 

day night) cc cccccccccccsccescccoceces 4:45 p.m. 9:15 a. m. 

INDIANAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS LINE. 
Day Express (Sundays excepted)...... 7:15 a.m. 8:40 a.m 
Lightning Express (Saturday excepted) 2:00 p. m. 9:45 p. m 
Night Express (Sundays excepted)..... 4: 35 p. ma. 38:40 p.m 
Sunday Train......ccccccceseceseceeeee, 2: 2:00 p. m. 8:40 a. m, 
OnLO AND MISSISSIPPI. 
Morning Express espa cp J :l a.m, 11:25 a, m 
Night Express, daily. 2:39 p. m. 12:45 a, m 
Cairo Express...+++-0++ . 5:05 p. m. 1:30 p. m. 
ST. LOUIS a cg MOUNTAIN. 

Trains leave ‘Plum street static 
For Pilot Knob and intermediate etations. daily, at ...... 8:00 a. in, 
For Potosi daily (except Sunday) at 
For Desoto (except Sunday) at..... 8:0a.r 
For Carondelet daily (e xe ent Sunday s) at 6: J 

a.m.; 2:00, 4:00, 5:10, 6:30, 7 45 and 11: 3D p. m. 





Returning will leave— 
Pilot Knob for St. Louis daily at : 







tho, 4 4 p. 
ne tape (except Sunda ys) at 205, 7 oe 9: ‘and 1: loa. a 
1:15, 2:45, 4:15, 6:00, 8:00 and 10:45 p. m. 








COLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


EETH EXTRACTED WITH- 
OUT PAIN. We originated 
the use of the NITROUS OXIDE 


Gas, and have administered it to over 100,000 
patients without a single failure or accident. 
We agree to extract Teeth ABSOLUTELY WITH- 
OUT PAIN. The GAS is pleasant to breathe and 
entirely harmless. 

Teeth inserted in the best manner at low rates. 

Don’t forget the name and number of office, 
517 OLIVE STREET, Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 


= = i J 

REGGE nf BG BEG 
i} tO “4 “| y qv v v U 
TO THE WORKING CLASS. wil am now pre- 
pared to furnish all elasses with constant employ- 
ment at their homes, the whole of the time, or 
for the spare moments. Business new, light and 
profitable. Fifty cents to $5 per evening, is easily 
earned by persons of either sex, and the boys 
and girls earn nearly as much as men. Great 
inducements are offered those who will de- 
vote their whole time to the business; and that 
every person who sees this notice, may send me 
their address and test the business for them- 
selves, L make the following unparalleled offer: 
To all who are not well satisfied with the busi- 
ness, I will send $1 to pay for the trouble of 
writing me. Full particulars, directions, &c., 
sent free. Samples sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address E. C. ALLEN, Augusta, Me. 


GET THE BEST 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


3000 Engravings : 1840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


** Every farmer should give his sons two or 
three square rods of ground, well prepared, with 
the avails of which they may buy it. Every me- 
chanic should put a receiving box in some con- 
spicuous. place in the house to catch the stray 
pennies for the like purpose.’’—Zife Bout. 
WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 

1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. Price $6. 

“The work is really a gem ef a Dictionary, just 
the thing for the million.”’ — American Educational 
Monthly. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, 

Springtield, Mass, 











GROVER & BAKER 
SEWING MACHINES. 
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ixposition Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


1 ’T ODWIwga THQ 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
Superiority over all others, by reason of the fol- 
lowing points of excellence: 

Elasticity of Stitch, 
Simplicity of Machine, 
No Re winding Thread, 
No Fastening of Seams, 

Beauty and Great Variety of Embroidery. 

Practical qualities pre-eminently possessed by the 
GROVER & BAKER. EACH ONE is absolutely 
essential to a COMPLETE FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Light & Heavy Manufacturing Machines. 
OCH -sTiTCcE 
Adapted to all kinds of 
LEATHER AND CLOTH WORK. 
Send for samples and Price List. 
Salesrooms, 511 North Fourth Street, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


CHARLES C. FULLER, 
XCLUSIVE AGENT for the sale of FOREST 
CITY VARNISH COMPANY'S 


GSA SOLIN EE, 


The only reliable article for 
Gas Machines and Petroleum Stoves. 
Also, NAPTHA and BENZINE for Painters’ 
use. 217 Washington Avenue, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JOHN H. KOPPELMAN, 


Manufacturer of 


ALL KINDS OF FURNITURE, 
No. 411 MORGAN STREET, 


(Bet. Fourth and Fifth Streets.) 


FACTORY: WARREN STREET, 


(Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts.), 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


CHAS, GREEN. F. X. LA MOTTE. 


GREEN & LaMOTTE, 


House and Real Estate Agents, Notaries Pub- 
lic, and General Collectors, 
Office—No. 702 Chestnut Street, (Polytechnic Institute) St. Louis. 
By permission, we respectfully refer to—Arch- 
bishop Kenrick, H. G. Soulard, John Byrne, 
Jr., & Co., Charles P arsons , Cashier State Sav- 
ings Association; Jos. O’ Neil, President Central 
Savings Bank; Thomas T. Gantt, John How & 
Son, Reed & Green, T. & C. Slevin & Co. 








HE LARGEST 
Assorment of 


PAPER, 


Envelopes and Printers’ Card Stock 
In this market, is to be found at 


GOODMAN & HOLMES, 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Wholesale 
Dealers. 


t= Cash paid for Paper Stock. _&]) 
103 North Second Street, St. Louis. 


AND MOST COMPLETE 








NEW DRAWING BOOK. 


The Little Corporal's New Book, 
“REED’S DRAWING LESSONS,” 


a PUBLISHED; IS THOUGHT TO BE 
the best thing of ‘the kind ever issued for 
beginners, either in schoolorathome. It begins 
with the A. B. C. of the art, and conducts “the 
learner gage 4 and pleasantly to sketching 
from Nature as twenty pages of lithographic 
engravings, besides many wood ¢ cuts and common- 
sense le 1880N8 in plain type. 
If your bookseller does not have it, send the 
price, ($1.50), to the Publishers, 
ALFRED L. SEWELL & CO., 
Office of the Little Corporal, Chicago, Ill., 
and the book will come by next mail, with the 


covers protected from damage by our patent book 
guard, post paid. 





st. LOUIS 


INK AND STATIONERY DEPOT, 


708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
(Polytechnic Building.) 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


AMETHYST INK, 


Also the 


For Business and School use. 





Of this the Editor of the Journal of Education 
says: **We are using a new article of ink by 
which we copy our letters with as little trouble 
as one would use an ordinary blotting sheet Its 
advantages are obvious at a ‘glance. A letter is 
written the same as ordinary ink, and any time 
within half an hour after writing, placed under 
the leaf of the copying book, without moistening 
the paper in the least, then by passing the hand over 
the sheet, the impression is obtained. As the cost 
is trifling it brings the copying of letters, which 
is so essential in all correspondence , within the 
reach of every one.’ 

(\<@ Orders from teachers and the trade so- 
liclted. Price list of anything in our line sent 
free, to any address. 


CHILD, GRAHAM & BROWN, 
708 and 710 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. 


T.D. WADSWORTH, M. D., 


Homeopathician & Accoucher. 


Office and Residence, 810 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Office Hours, 7 to 9 A. M., 12 to2 and5to7 P.M. 
(<= Remedies can be sent by Mail. 
Nov— 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY. 
17th Year, 400 Acres, 10 Greenhouses. 


HE largest and best stock, 8,000,000 Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Hedge Plants, G p 
Vines, Small Fruits, Apple, and other Nursery 
Stocks, Roses, Bulbs, ete., of choicest sorts and 
shipping sizes, very low for cash. 
Those who woul save money will send at once 
two red stamps for two Fall Catalogues 
PHOENIX, 
Bloomington,” AF gid Co., Illinois. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


VALUABLE ADDITION TO 


Gray’s Botanical Text-Books 
By ASA GRAY, M. D. 
Fisher Prof. of Natural Science in Harvard University. 





The Teacher, the Student, and the Botanist will 
hail with delight the appearance of this new and 
valuable CLASS-BOOK, just added to the popular 
series, namely : 


School and Field Book of Botany .—This 
consists of the ‘‘LEsSONS IN BoTaNy’’ and 
the “FIELD,FOREST AND GARDEN BOTANY,’’ 
bound together in one compact volume, form- 
ing a comprehensive SCHOOL BOTANY. 
This will be-the most generally used class-book 
of the whole Series, adapted to beginner and 
advanced classes, to Agricultural Colleges and 
Schools, as well as to all other grades in which 
the science is taught. 

This book is intended to furnish Botanical 
Classes and beginners with an easier introduction 
to the Plants of this country than is the Manual, 
and much more comprenensive work, since it 
comprises the common Herbs, Shrubs, and Trees 
of the Southern as well as of the Northern and 
Middle States, including the commonly cultivated 
as well as the native species in fields, gardens, 
pleasure grounds, or house culture, and even 
the conservatory plants usually met with. 

This work supples a great desideratum to the 
Botanist and Botanical Teacher, there being no 
similar class-book published in this country. 
Cloth. 8vo. 622 pages. Price, $2.50. 


Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Bot- 
any.—lIs an easy introduction to a knowledge 
of all the common Plants of the United States 
(east of the Mississippi), both wild and culti- 
vated. It is designed to be acompanion of the 
“LESSONS IN BOTANY.’’ 3886 pages. Price, 
$2.00. 

How Plants Grow.—A Botany for begin- 
ners. Small 4to. 230 pages. $1.20. 

Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Phy- 
siology.—Cloth. 8vo. 236 pages. Price, 
$1.40. 

Lessons and Manual.—In ONE VOLUME. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

Structural and Systematic Botany.—l- 
lustrated with over 1,300 cuts, 8vo. Cloth. 
556 pages. Price, $3.00. 

Flora of the Southern United States.— 
By A. W. CHAPMAN, M.D. Il vol. 600 pages. 
8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.50. 

For comprehensiveness of scope, exactness and 
clearness of description, accurate and scientific 
analysis of Plants, and beauty of illustrations, 
these books have no equal. 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED: 


Webster’s Counting House and Family 
Dictionary.—NEW EDITION. An entirely 
new ubridgement, with important additions, im- 
provements, and appropriate illustrations. 620 
pages, imperial 12mo. Sheep. Price, $3.00. 

Mark?s First Lessons in Geometry.—De- 
signed for Primary Classes, and taught object- 
ively Cloth. 156 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Townsend’s Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.—A CHART of 
52 pages on a roller; a comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of the Constitution. Every school should 
be provided with acopy. Price, $6.40. 

Towsend’s Civil Government.—To ac- 
company the ‘‘ ANALYSIS OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION,’’ and designed as a valuable class-book 
for Schools and Colleges. In cloth, 12mo. 342 
pages. Price, 

(Single copies sent by mad on receipt of 
price annexed. 
Address the Publishers, 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 47 and 49 
Greene Street, New York, or 
o. M. BAKER, 
503 N. Fourth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 





EDUCATIONAL TEXT BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
47 and 49 Greene Street, New Eork. 


N O SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER 

\ offered to the public have attained so wide 

a circulation or received the approval and en- 

dorsement of so many competent and reliable 

ae, in all parts of the United States, as 
nis. 


_Among the most prominentjof their publica- 
tions are the following, viz. : 
The Union Series of Readers. 
Entirely new cn matter and illustrations, and re- 
ceived with great favor by the best teachers in 
the country. 
Robinson’s Series of Mathematics. 
Including <Arithmetics, Algebras, Geometries, 
Surveying, etc.; highly commended by all who 
have them in the class-room. 
Kerl’s New Series of Grammars. 
Unsurpassed in simplicity, clearness, research, 
and practical utility. 
Well’s Natural Science. 
Including Philosophy, Chemistry. Geology, 
and Science of Common Things. 
Spencerian Copy-Books. 
Simple, Practical, and Beautiful. Newly en- 
graved and improved. 
Colton’s Geographies, 
Fasquelle’s French Series, 
Woodbury’s German Series, 
; Bryant & Stratton’s Book-Keeping, 
Willson’s Histories, 
Webster’s School Dictionaries, (Illustrated), 
Spencerian Steel Pens, 





NEW BOOKS, 


A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. 

Arranged to facilitate the Experimental Dem- 
onstration of the facts of the science. 

Robinson’s Differential and Integral Calculus. 

For High Schools and Colleges. 

Kiddle’s New Manual of the El ts of Ast y. 
Comprising the latest discoveries and theoretic 
views, With directions for the use of the Globes, 
and for studying the Constellations. 

Paradise Lost. 

A School Edition, with explanatory Notes. 





Colton’s Common School Geography. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Quarto. 


Mark’s First Lessons in Geometry. 
Designed for Primary Classes, and taught ob- 
jectively. 

The Song Cabinet. 
A New Singing Book’for Schools. 

Townsend’s Analysis of the Constitution of the United 
States. 
A Chart of 52 pages on onerolier. Anexposition 
of the Constitution. Should be in every class- 
room. 

Townsend’s Civil Government. 
To accompany the ‘* Analysis of the Constitu- 
tion.?’? Incloth, 12mo, 386 pages. 

Gray’s Field, Forest and Garden Botany. 
An easy introduction to a knowledge of all the 
Common Plants in the United States (east of 
the Mississippi), both wild and cultivated. 
Svo., cloth. Ready December Ist. 


(a= _ Teachers, and all interested, are invited 
to send for our Descriptive Catalogue and Cireu- 
lars, and to correspond with us freely. 

Address the Publishers, or 


O. M. BAKER, Gen. Ag’t, 
503 Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





FOR ALL KINDS AND 
STYLES OF 


School Desks, 








GLOBES 
OUTLINE MAPS, 
CHARTS, 
SCHOOL BOOKS 
STATIONERY, 


Holbrook’s, Chemical, and 
Philosophical Apparatus, 


FOR EVERY THING 


USED IN SCHOOLS 


OF ALL GRADES. 


J.B. MERWIN, 


708 & 710 Chesnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ARE A HOME INSTITUTION! 


MARE for and specially adapted to the 
wants of Western people. 

They combine great weight, distributed to 
best advantage, with beauty of design and per- 
fection of manufacture. 


Charter Oak Cooking Stoves 


were first introduced to the public in the year 
1852, and at once took the lead, and have ever 
since grown in favor, until there are now a 


GREATER NUMBER SOLD DAILY 


than any stove in the market. 


OVER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 


are in daily use, and we offer every stove as ref- 
erence, wherever it may be found. When our 
new patterns were made, all recent improve- 
ments were united, and we confidently offer the 


NEW CHARTER OAK 


AS THE 
Heaviest, Best Constructed, Most Uni- 
form, and Quickest Baking Stove 
in the Market. 
The Charter Oak is the cheapest first class stove 
ever made. Twenty-eight sizes, with and with- 


out Extension Top, sold wholesale and retail by 


Excelsior Manufacturing Company. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

A. 8S ALOK, 
OPTICIAN, AND MATHEMATICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTRUMENT MAXER, 

No. 206 N. Fourth Street, four doors North ot Pine, St. Louis. 
RAWING INSTRUMENTS AND ACCES- 

SORIES, Microscopes, Botanical and Min- 


erological Glasses, Air Pumps, Batteries, 
Electrical Plated Machines, Compasses, Sun 


Dials, Telescopes, Thermometers, etc., in large 
variety, for School purposes. 

Students Compound Miscroscopes, Magnifying 
Power 250 times. Price, $4 50. 

ae Silver, and Steel Spectacles and Nose 
Glasses. 

A liberal discount to Schools. 











HE Baskets and Crates of the American Bas- 

ket Co. now take the lead in all the great 
markets. The pickers are delighted with the 
baskets, they stand so firm. The expressmen 
like the crates, they are so strong and easy to 
handle. The commission men are pleased with 
both crates and baskets, they bring the fruit in 
such excellent condition, and occupy twenty-six 
percent less space than any other ventilated 
package in the market. 

Orders, to secure attention, must be sent early. 

Verbena Baskets and Grape Boxes at a very 
low figure. 

(Circulars free. 

Address American Basket Co., New Britain, 
Conn.; Newfane Box and Basket Co., Newfane, 
Niagara seg, New York. - 

WANTED.—Parties to manufacture for the 
States west of. Ohio. Address AMERICAN 
BASKET COMPANY. 





HOM@:OPATHIC 
MUTUAL 


LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL OT OCK, 


$3 150,000. 
ASSETS, January ist, 1869, 


$3 200,963. 


This Company, which began business June 





15th, 1869, and has already issued over goo 
policies, presents the following exceedingly 
liberal inducements : 

1st. The lowest rates in use in the United 
States. 

2d. Special rates to Homeopathists. 

3d. It is purely mutual, a// the profits be- 
ing divided among the policy holders an- 
nually. 

4th. All its policies are non-forfeiting after 
one premium has been paid. 

5th. All whole-life policies are non-forfeit- 
ing under the Massachusetts law. The fol- 
lowing table will show how long a Jolicy zs 
continued in force after payment has ceased: 
































1 payt 2 pts. | 3 pts. |4 pts. | 5 pts. /10 pts. |15 pts. 
IEl@:iBlelBlel#lelelel2iel2le 
2 Slam slhiaglelalmelalalgd|el ale 
we) tls S| 2) S| 2/2) 2/2) 8|\ 3/2/32 
SIRISIRIALRIAIRIAlRIAlRIAlRIO 
20} 256 1 153! 2 |261/ 2 |341| 3 }264! 7 |324| 19) 47 
30 329) 1 1300] 2 |277| 3 |259 4 246) 9 | 87) 11/341 
40 | 1 | 49) 2 | 96| 3 |125| 4 |123/ 5 | s6| 8 (141! 9258 
50 11 | 23] 2 8! 2 [811| 3 1215] 4 1 85! 6 | 78] 6lz72 








6th. Its dividends are payable at the end of 
the first year. 

7th. All its policies are indisputable, except 
for fraud or material misrepresentation. 


For further information apply to 


JNo. V. HoGan, 


GENERAL AGENT, 
203 WITH. THIRD STREET, 


SAINT LOUIS. 


Agents wanted in every County. 





WM. BARNARD, 


i 





STENCIL BRAND CUTTER 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 


SEAL PRESSES, &C. 


Also, wholesale and retail dealer in 


Ribbon Stamps, Canceling Stamps, Steel 
Stamps, Stencil Dies and Stock. 


3} Orders by mail promptly attended to and sent 
by express. 314 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAVELERS’ LIFE & ACCIDENT 
Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD. 
ASSETS OVER ONE MILLION 


DOLLARS. 


HE Travelers’ Accident Insurance Company 

of Hartford was the first Company of the 

kind to write All Accident Policies in the United 

States. It has now combined with it the Life De- 

partment, and writes full Life Policies on a new 

plan: Life Non-furfeiture endowments, etc., 

allowing weekly indemnity in case of personal 
injury. 

Low Cash Rates. 


(ce The largest amount of Insurance for the 
least money. Cc. C. BAILEY, Gen’! Ag’t, 
305 Olive Street, St. Louis. 





Vornbrock & Fatman’s 


BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


—o—_ 


STALK BALLUSTERS && MEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 
Scroll Sawing to order. 
AIL KINDS OF 


TURNIN G 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 


All Orders promptly attended to. 





- Cass Avenue, 
S. W. COR. 


sk. 


FIFTEENTH STREET, 


LOWIsS, Mo. 
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BREWER & TILESTON, 


Publishers, No. 131 Washington street, Boston. 
HILLARD’S READERS. 


(NEW SERIES. ) 


SO oro ois knw snc cccscs Illustrated, 
BOOOING SUOMI. isos cea isd success ss 
ee es 
ee rere gles 
Intermediate Reader...,............ oe 


Fifth Reader, ) With an original Treatise on El- 
ocution, oy Prot. Mark Bailey, 
Sixth ‘¢ of Yale college. 

Worcester’s Comprehensive Spelling Book. 
Worcester’s Primary Spelling Book. 

Adams’ Spelling Book, for Advanced Classes. 


WALTON’S ARITHMETICS. 
(CONSISTING OF THREE BOOKS. ) 


I.—The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic. 
II.--The Intellectual Arithmetic. 
11I1.—The Written Arithmetic. 

The latest and most satisfactory series of 
Arithmetics now before the public. 

WALTON’S DICTATION EXERCISES, are sup- 
plementary to Walton’s Arithmetics. They 
comprise a simple card (with or without sliding- 
slate), to be used by the pupil, and 

KEYs Parts I. and II., to be used by the 
teacher only. 


_SEAVEY’S GOODRICH’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, by C. A. Goodrich—a new 
edition, entirely re-written, and brought down 
to the present time, by Wm H. Seavey, Princi- 
pal of the Girls’ High and Normal School, Bos- 
ton. This book has just been adopted by the 
School Board of St. Louis. 

HILLARD’sS PRIMARY CHARTS, for Reading 
Classes in Primary Schools. 

WEBER’S OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HIs- 
TORY. 

Copies for examination and introduction can 
be had of 

GEO. N. JACKSON, West’n Ag’t. 
113 & 115 State St., Chicago. 
BARNARD & BARNUM, 
46 Beale St., Memphis, Tenn. 
sep1 6m. 





J. B. MERWIN, President. E. F. HoBarr, Sec'y and Treas. 


Western Publishing & School Fornishing Co, 


Manufacturers of 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Pub.ishers of 

Mitchell’s Outline 
Maps, Camp’s Series 
Geographies, Cut- 
ter’s Physiological 
Charts, School Tab- 
lets, Record Books, 

And Dealers in 

Philosophical, Chemical, & Holbrooks Illustrative Apparatus, 


Address, w.P.&S8S.F.CO. 
704 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 


[io LAW, MEDICAL, 
SCHOOL, 
or ii BLANK BOOKS, 


OURTH § 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 


Stationery and 


Fancy Goods, 


NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 











3@™ Catalogues mailed free on application. 





ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON’S COLUMN. 


ADAMS’ SYSTEM 


— oF — 


RECORDS. 


W* KEEP constantly on hand, for the use 
of Teachers, TEACHERS’ DAILY RE- 
GISTERS, four sizes; SCHOOL TABLETS; 
CLASS BOOKS; POCKET CLASS BOOKS; 
SCHOOL LEDGERS; REPORT CARDS and 
TEACHERS’ SCHEDULES. 
For school officers, we have— 
Scbool District Records; 
Directors’ Order Books; 
School District Blanks; 
Township Treasurers’ Blanks; 
Township School Banks; 
County Superinte’s Books; 
Teachers’ Certificates, and all Blanks and Books 
used by school officers. 








Inessons in Elocution, 
By ALLEN A. GRIFFITH, A. M. 





Seventh Edition — Revised and Improved. 





RECOMMENDATIONS: 


‘<T cordially recommend the work to Elocu- 
tionists, and to the Teachers and Friends of 
Public Schools, and predict for it a wide and 
rapid sale.??—Newton Bateman, Supt. Publie In- 
struction of Illinois. 

**Prof. Griffith has E ssom us an excellent 
book. He has exhibited the practical principles 
of the art in such a way that they may be applied 
with much ease and precision.’’—J. M. Gregory, 
Regent Ill. Industrial University. 

**T cheerfully recommend this work to the 
Teachers of this State.’’—John G. McMynn, late 
Supt. Pub. Inst. of Wisconsin. 

‘I have met with no work upon the subject 
which seems to me so well calculated to excite 
the interest and enthusiasm of the students of 
this beautiful art.’’—Wm. F. Phelps, Supt. of 
Normal School, Minn. Price, $1.50. 





DR. J. M. GREGORY’S 
Map of Time, Hand-Book of History. 


AND CENTURY BOOK. 


The above works introduce a new era in the 
study of History. By this original method more 
history is learned and remembered in three 
months than is obtained in as many years by the 
old methods. The works are in successful use 
in many of our best Normal and High Schools. 

Send for Circulars and further particulars. 





Chase’s Writing Speller and Definer. 


Three columns on a page. The middle column 
for rewriting the mis-spelled words. Twenty- 
four pages. Fifty or seventy-five words may be 
written on each page. Price, $1.80 per dozen. 

(<e Specimen copies sent for 10 cents. 





Rolph’s Normal System of Penmanship. 
Complete in six Books of Twenty- 
four pages each. 


In this series the Reversible Copy Card is kept 
near the line on which the pupil is writing. 

Full directions in bold print, and cuts from 
actual photographs are given. 

A Hight Scale, showing by colors the exact 
proportions of writing, is a new and valuable 
feature. 

Liberal terms for introduction. Price, $2.40 
per dozen. Specimen numbers sent by mail on 
receipt of fifteen cents. Address 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 


Chicago Ill., or 
W.P. & S. F. CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





ROOT & CADY’S 


Standard School Music Books, 


RADED SONGS FOR DAY SCHOOLS, 

Nos. 1, 2 and3, byO. BLACKMAN. These 

songs make music a regular progressive study, 

to accord with the graded system of instruction 

in our public schools. Already introduced into 

the schools of Chicago and Peoria, Ills. , Toledo, 
Ohio, ete. 


PRICES: 
No. 1, 8 cents, by the hundred........... $ 6.00. 
No. 2, 15 cents, by the hundred ......... 11.25, 
No. 8, 25 cents, by the hundred.......... 18.75. 


(c= Nos. 4 and 5 are in active preparation. 
HE FOREST CHOIR, by Geo. F. Roor. 
For general use in all schools. Price 60 
cents. $6.00 per dozen. 


HRYOCK’S MAMMOTH MUSIC CHARTS, 
by DANIEL SHRYOCK. These charts are 
so well and favorably known in’St. Louis and vi- 
cinity, from their use in the public schools of this 
city, that a special description of them will not 
be necessary in this connection; suffice it to say 
that their sale is rapidly increasing, and that they 
are everywhere meeting with the same favor. 
PRICE: 


jy aia $15.00. 
PSNGRORIG ODIs ooo 6556.5 ssccese «nr esigeeaw'eu 20.00. 


.CHOOL LYRICS, by WM. LuUDDER. The 

great aim of this work is to furnish a variety 

of sterling hymns and tunes for the opening and 

closing exercises of schools. In addition so this, 

howevez, there are several pages of the very best 

secular and patriotic music. The whole is com- 
pleted by a short treatise on musical notation. 


PRICES: 
Stiff Paper Bovers, 50 cents, per dozen... .$5.00° 
Board Covers, 80 cents, per dozen........ 8.00° 


ROOT & CADY, 
67 Washington Street, Chicago. 





North Missouri Normal School, 


C= for 1868-9.—School year em- 
braces four Terms of ten weeks each, be- 

ginning September Ist, November 16th, Februa- 

ry Ist, April 2ist. Fall term opens September 
st, 1868. 

Students, however backward, or however 
advanced, can enter at any time. 

Course of study is as full and thorough as in 
most colleges. 

The Faculty is composed of a corps of expe- 
rienced teachers. 

Teachers are trained for their work. This is 
the only Normal School in North Missouri. 

Rare facilities for improvement are offered to 
youths of both sexes. To conduct a LiIvE 
SCHOOL, to educate live men and women, is the 
highest ambition of the Faculty. 

Expenses for board, books and tuition per 
term, from $30 to $50. 

Catalogues will be sent to any one addressing 

J. BALDWIN, President, 
Kirksville, Mo. 


J. C. EDGAR, 


Practical Architect & Superintendent. 


BB gens. with Specifications, and -Detail 
Drawings for Private and Public Buildings 
of every description and known style, furnishe 
at reasonable rates. 

Orders from the country for the designing and 
building of School Houses, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate and costly, will receive parti- 
cular attention. Office, 208 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Nov. 


ARTEMAS WETHERBEE, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. AND MRS. WETHERBEE give Shakspear- 
ean Readings, and Recitations from standard 
authors, before Literary Societies, etc. 
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ECLECTIC 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 


Combining in the highest degree both MERIT 
and ECONOMY, this series has attained a deserved 
pularity far greater than any other; having 
~ 2 wholly or in part recommended by successive 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF FOUR- 
TEEN STATES. 


This well-known Series is practically 
i Already Uniform, =i 


Being in Nine-Tenths of the Schools of the 
State. 


MecGuffey’s New Eclectic Readers 


Have been recently adopted by the Public 
Schools of 


THE STATE OF ARKANSAS, 

St. Louis, Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Carondelet, Mo., Springfield, Ils. , 

uincy, Ills., Carlinville, Iils., 
Beloit. Wis., Madison, Wis., 
Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, O., 
Union City, Ind., Dubuque, Iowa, 
And many other Cities and Towns, including 

One Thousand Schools in the State of Maryland alone. 


McGUFFEY’s and DE WOLF’s SPELLERS are 
rapidly increasing in popularity. 

De Wolf’s Speller has been recently introduced 
into the public schools of Indianapolis. 





RA W’s 


Series of Mathematics. 


No series of Mathematics published has received 
so general commendation and widely-approved 
use as this. 1 

Ray’s Mathematics have been recently intro- 
duced, wholly or in part, into the 


Universities of Michigan and Minnesota ; 


The Public Schools of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; Franklin and 
Allegheny City, Pa.; Akron, O.; Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
AND 


NUMEROUS COLLEGES AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


RAY’S MATHEMATICS 


Are now used, wholly or in part, in Yale Col- 
lege, Washington College, Columbia College, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Kentucky, University of Missouri, 
Ohio University, Indiana University; also in the 
Public Schools of New York City, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, shee cee, dae yo Allegheny City, 
Reading, Meadville,Cleveland,Columbus, Day ton, 
Cincinnati, Logansport, Terre Haute, Evans- 
ville, New Albany, Chicago, ine. Cairo, 
Detroit, Milwaukee, Watertown, Racine, Ne- 
braska City, Des Moines, Keokuk, Iowa City, 
St. Joseph, Hannibal, Leavenworth, Atchison, 


And Thousands of other Towns and Cities. 





HARVEY’S 
NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Although published but a few months, this 
new work has run through several editions. It 
has elicited, from all sides, expressions of un- 
qualified approval, and has been adopted, as the 
exclusive text-book on grammar, for the public 
schools of ' 


¢ 
Over One Hundred Cities and Towns. 


(a Harvey’s ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR is 
in course of publication, and will be issued soon. 





Eclectic Educational Series. 


Just Published. 
I. 
McGuffey’s New Eclectic Primer, 
McGuffey’s New Primary Reader. 


These new works form a SEPARATE READING 
SERIEs of two books in 


LEIGH’S PHONOTYPIC TEXT. 


An improved method of teaching primary read- 
ing, tried with most satisfactory results in the 
public Schools of Boston and St. Louis. 

Descriptive circulars sent gratis, and single 
copies for examination, post paid, on receipt of 
15 cents for the Primer, and 20 cents for the 
Primary Reader. 





Il. 
Knell & Jones’s 


NEW PHONIC READER—No. 1. 


The plan of this new work conforms to the 
principles of the Phonic method, ignoring the 
names of letters, and taking cognizance of their 
sounds and powers only. Tt has met with much 
favor from experienced educators, and has been 
adopted for the primary grade of the public 
schools of Cincinnati. 

Single copies for examination sent, post free, 
on receipt of 15 cents. P 


Il. 


McGUFFEYS NEW CHARTS. 


(Eight Numbers.) 


Combining the advantages of the OBJECT, 
WORD, and LETTER methods of teaching the 
Alphabet, and presenting in order 
I. The Object or Idea. IV. Phrases containing 
If. The Spoken Word. the Word. 

III. The Written Word. V. Sentencees contain- 
ing the Word. 

Designed to accompany MeGuffey’s New Ec- 
lectic Readers. 





Iv. 
WHITE’S SCHOOL REGISTERS. 


I. Common School Register. 


This Register contains both a Daily Record and 

a Term Record, with full and simple directions. 

ae spotaly adapted to country sub-district 
ools. 


e 
Ii, Graded School Register. 


This Register is specially adapted to the Grad- 
ed Schools of towns and cities. It is ruled to 
permit monthly footings and reports, with sepa- 
rate spaces for Deportment and Attendance, and 
can be used sixteen weeks without re-writing 
the names of pupils. It contains both a Daily 
and a Term Record. 





Vv. 
PINNEO’S GRAMMARS. 


Including Primary and Analytical Grammars, 
English Teacher, Guide to Composition, Pars- 
ing Exercises, and False Syntax, are of wide 
use and commendation. 

Pinneo’s Parsing Exercises and Pinneo’s False 
Syntax meet a want of the school-room long felt 
by the practical teacher. 





tz Teachers and school officers desiring to 
make a change in Text-books not in satisfactory 
use in their Schools. are respectfully invited to 
correspond with the Publishers, 


WILSON, HINKLE & Co., 
CINCINNATI. 





PROSPECTUS 


OF THE 


Journal of Education. 





WE desire to call attention to the following 
points : 

Arrangements have been perfected which will 
insure its publication promptly on or before the 
first day of each month. 

The topics discussed will be such as bear 
directly on the vital questions of 


Popular Education and School Management. 


Every Teacher will thus find it an invaluable 
aid in the arduous labors of the School-room. 

The State Superintendent will publish his 
Official Decisions, and answer inquiries in re- 
gard to the law, in its columns each month. 


Every school officer will need this journal, as he 
will find in it, in addition to the official decisions 
of the State Superintendent, the forms for call- 
ing meetings, giving legal notices, making 
reports, etc., etc.; so that when action is taken 
it may in all respects conform to the law. He 
will thus have at hand, not only the Jaw, but the 
necessary forms for carrying it into execution. 

We design printing in each number of the first 
volume 


Elevations, Plans, and Estimates, 


SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Seating from fifty to five hundred pupils. We 
shall also give a monthly summary of Educational 
Intelligence, Notices of Teachers’ Institutes, 
Conventions, Examinations, Exhibitions, etc. 

Articles appear each month in its columns 
from the ablest writers in the country, and 
we invite and solicit information, questions, 
correspondence, and facts, from all sections, 
hoping by this means to conduct the JourNnaL 
with such ability and impartiality as will secure 
the cordial co-operation of all—parents, teachers, 
and school officers—in extending its circulation. 

We hope our friends will act promptly, and 
send in to us immediately their own names as 
subscribers, and as many others as it is possible 
to obtain. Please remit the money to 


J. B. MERWIN, Publisher, 
708 and 710 Chestnut stréet, St. Louis, Mo. 





TERMS: 
POE PORE Ge ME OMING 6 i ose sa 65560050008 $1 50 
Sizighe cophen. £0 0652) cbsieses 


